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Some New Fall Books 





Juvenile 


DREAM DAYS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 
With ten photogravures 
By MAXFIELD PARRISH 


Decorative Cover. Sq. 8vo. $2.50 net 


fi ROMANGE OF 
THE NURSERY 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 
Illustrated by K. M. Roserts 


Decorative Cover. 1zmo. $1.25 net 











A New Novel by 


CHARLES MARRIOTT 


Author of «¢ The Column’’ (18,000) 


Love With 


Honour 


1z2mo. $1.50 [Shortly] 
















Poetry 


JOHN B. TABB’S 


New Volume 


LATER LYRICS 


Sq. 24mo. $1.00 net 


MARY OLGOTT’S 


Volume 


POEMS 


Izmo. $1.00 net 
Se. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘‘Quality as 
rare as it is delicate."’ 








N.S. Tribune: 


“A striking situa- 
tion treated with 
Oo. 6-0 @ « 
A group of 
Americans very 
lifelike and 
interesting” 








Belles Lettres 


HEROINES OF POETRY 

By CONSTANCE E. MAUD 

Author of ‘‘Wagner’s Heroes,"" ‘*Wag- 
ner’s Heroines,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by H. Osrovat 
1zmo. $1.50 net 


LOWELL’S EARLY 
PROSE WRITINGS 


Preface by Dr. E. E. HALE, of Boston 


Introduction by Watrer Littieriety 
Portrait. 1zmo. $1.20 nef 








The Beautiful 
Mrs. Moulton 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON 
Author of ‘‘ They That Took the Sword’’ 


Handsomely bound. Large 12mo, $1.20 met 


Dainty Frontispiece-Portrait 








Of “The Column” 


Senator JOHN M. 
THURSTON wrote: 


“I have read no story 
of modern times which 
so completely 
demanded my undi- 
vided attention from 
the beginning to 

the end.” 








General Literature 


WITH NAPOLEON 
AT ST. HELENA 


Being the Diary of 
Dr. JOHN STOKOE 
Facsimiles, Portraits, ete. 

Izmo. $1.50 met. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


A new edition. Profusely Illustrated by 
Hersert Core 


I2mo. $1.25 set. [Shortiy] 








John Lane 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for Cirle~s0 ear will begin September 

26, 1901. ure. ED: i; ioe Principals. 





ASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 





Fanwer): wang Rosemont, 1 mile from Bryn Mawr 


HE MI. SSE S KIRK, prone’ connected 
with Bryn Mawr a in the 4th year “ 

their College et shool tor nt ie ina new and 
larger house on Spne. ber of boarders 
limited to twelve. Caretel eaiyidael instruction. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
school for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 


HACKLEY TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


peer School reopens Oct. 1 in its aoe 
Paligings Db — Park, 78 acres; single roo 

every modern eguipment, spring water, perfect 
sanitation. Careful preparation for college. Ath- 
letie field, cinder track, golf, hockey, etc. 


HACKLEY 


The Lower School opens Sept. 24 in Hackley 
- for boys between and 12; best methods 
primary education under trained teachers; man- 
tal” ata, ert art wees, ete, For catalogue address 
e Hea 
tev. Theedere *O. Williams, Tarrytown.N. Y. 














Teachers, etc. 
MAN OF 38 A Ph.D., TEACHER 


of Greek and Latin for 8 years in echool and col- 
lege, with good reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man, wishes a position as teacher, in a library, or at 
anything where good work will be appreciated. 
D., care of the Nation. 


XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 
ape wd Linergeere Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Read French in University. College, or 
Academy High: iactameainle. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 








School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 
{o0 Fifth on New York; 414 Cent. Bidg.. Minneapolis; 
588 Cooper B idg.. Denver; 80 Third St Portland: 203 
Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 325 ‘Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 
Hyde Bl'ck., Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., gen Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HaRLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Focshere-Streete. Tenere—Governene~2 oe. 
ag 61239-18th. Joun C. ROOKWELL, Mgr., 14th 
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A New Book 
Cicero de Amicitia 


Edited by CLIFTON PRICE, Ph.D. 


Instructor of Latin, University of 
California. 


Price, 75 cents 


American Book Company 


PUBLISHERS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 











As Vivid and Lifelike as“ Quo Vadis” 


The Pharaoh 
and the Priest 


ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI’S 
Powerful 
Portrayal 
of 
Ancient 
Egypt. 
Translated from the Polish 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
MMlustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 








A series of gorgeous pictures and 
vivid episodes.—N. Y. Herald. 


Of all those who have sought to 
revive the past, Mr. Glovatski has 
succeeded the best. 

—Los Angeles Express. 


Here is a novel of which it can be 
said that it gives life to the far past 
. » ». a book to be recommended 
without reserve. 

—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., Publishers, Boston 














THE 


Rolfe Shakespeare 


In Limp Leather 


Single volumes, net, 90 cents 
40 volumes, boxed, net, $36.00 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 


Formerty Headmaster of the 
igh chool at Cambridge, Mass.) 


This ed tion is the geostes Sngees 
edition, with Dr. Rolfe’s full notes. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 








A First Book of Forestry 


By Frurert Rorn, Chief of the Division of 
Forestry,U.8., Department of the Interior 


List price, 75 cts.; mailing price, 85 cts. 











GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 
Dallas, Columbus, London 








The Quaker: a Study in Costume 


By Amaia Mott Gummersr. “ The quaint, the curious and the exquisite in Quaker 


Dress.” Profusely Illustrated. $3.00. 


A Quaker Experiment in Government 


By Isaac SHARPLESS, LL.D. The authoritative yi ang from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn’s 
unique “experiment”’ in government according to C 

History of Penna. Haverford Edition, profusely illust., 
2 vols., $7.80. Popular Edition, 2 vols. in one, $1.80, 

















stian principles. Covers the whole Colonial 


FERRIS & LEACH, Phila. 
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Travel. 


A Cruise 


TO THE 


ORIENT 


THE PART OF RHEIMS IN THE 
MAKING OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


By James G. Canteton, D.D svo, cloth, $3.15. 


THE LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE 


} 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


rca A. D. 1310. 

Re-edited from the unique Ms. Laud 108 in the | 
Bodletan Library, Uxford, by the Rev. WaLter | 
W. Sxeart, L tt.b., etc. tra f. cap. Svo, i 
cloth, $1.16. 

For Sale bw all Bookaallers. Send for Catalogue. 

OXFO«D UNIV RSITY PRESS, American Branch, | 

91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and Seth Sts, New York. 
Importers of Fore! Books; Agents for the leading 


| Paris publishers; Tauchnitz's British authors. Teub 
| ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Parte 
and Leipzig as soon as issued 


TYPHOON 


Read “Typhoon” if you really care for fine 
work, or if you need exciting pages It is a 
marine masterpiece. By JosepH Conran. Nei 








Lp ME ENERGY 


By S. S. Auguste Victoria 


Special Features—number lim- 
ited to 300 passengers—only 2 
placed in one room—all dining 
at one sitting. 


Including the most interesting places in 
the World, lasting 


77 DAYS. 


Most extensive itinerary ever 
offered — as comparison will 
show—from New York Feb’y 3, 
1903, to Funchal (Madeira), Gi- 
braltar, Granada, Alhambra, 
Malaga, Algiers, Genoa, Ville- 
franche (Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Syracure, Malta, Nauplia. Kala- 
maki, Pirreus (Athens). Constan- 
tinople (Bosphorus, Black Sea), 
Beyrouth (Damascus, Baalhbek), 
Jaffa (Jerusalem, ete.), Caifa 
(Galilee and Samaria), Alexan- 
dria (Cairo and the Pyramids), 
Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa 
—New York. 


COSTING ONLY 


$350 and up 


also a Cruise to the West Indies—dura- 
tion 22 days—cost #125. 

Send for rates and itinerary, ete. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
36-37 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
70 State St.159 Randolph St. 1224 Walnut St. 





Please mention the NaTron. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


the Palatial New Twin Screw 
os @teamers of the 


- DOMINION LINE 


¢: Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 





COMMONWEALTR............. Wednesday, Nov. 5,1 P. M, 

PENI cikaceccvevcess Wednesday, Nov. 12, 7:30 A.M 

Saloon rates $50 to $65 upwards. 2d Saloon $42.50 up. 
KICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad "’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool—London. 
Immense new steamers. Winter Season. 
First Cabin $50 upwards. Round Trip $90. 


* Avasenian”™ ..cccccece Oct. 29 and Dec. 3 
i rr Nov. 5 and Dec. 10 
x .  ——rrrrre Nov. 12 and Dec. 17 


“ Kingstonian”’.. Direct to London, Dec. 5 


P. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 








European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston, 
John A, Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylaton, and Providence 
Streets ; but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; is directly opposite 
the, Institute of Techn , end but five minutes 
to all theatres, shops, and the business section. 

taurant & la Carte. Dining Room. Table 
d’héte Café and Billiard-Room for Gentlemen. 

















$1.0. Fully illustrated 








f |— ; 
S. CLARK, | Read the KINDRED OF THE WILD. 

. 174 Fulton St., New York City. } By Cuariss G 1) Roperts. Price, 82.00. 
Dealer in back numbers of periodicals. L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Pubs., Bosten. 








The Tendency of To-Day 


is toward securing the best results in every line by massing capital and 
controlling with it all available resources of talent and labor. 
This is eminently true of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPA:DIA 


Now in course of publication in 17 Royal Octavo Volumes, of 15,000 pages. 
ENTIRELY NEW—NOT A REVISION 


The only new Encyclopedia issued in English during the last ten years. 


EDITORS 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., prestatnt ctcamegie institution 7 “#71008! 
Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D.,  Exgtemr 2 Cotumbia Cniver. 


Frank Moore Colby, M.A., late Professor of Economicsin New York University. 
Assisted by over 200 eminent authorities 


Every page gives evidence of thoughtful care and the highest skill in 
selecting such salient and significant features of the learning of the past as 
explain and illuminate. 


The most recent events, the latest phases 
of progress. All branches of knowledge. 


Science, Sociology, History, Literature, Business Affairs, Inven- 
tion, Commerce, Art, are all fully treated by modern specialists, 
whose lives have been devoted to their study. 

About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 
100,000 subjects, more than 30,000 of which are not found 
in any other general reference encyclopedia in the 
English language. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, DODD, 


Never before has it been attempted to illustrate a work of MEAD & 
this character so copiously and so artistically. The plates 
and maps alone, if printed separately, would make a book co., New York 
larger than Webster's International Dictionary. 


Send for Sample Pages FREE Please cond, without cost 


to me the sample pages of the 
Showing type, methods of treatment of the sub- NEW 
jects, specimen plates of maps, colored and 
plein Stestretions semeee ot eee aane INTERNATIONAL 
describing our Specia TTo 
NATIO Readers subscribing now ENCYCLOPA:DIA 
with our Little-at-a-Time Payment plan. 


containing descriptions, sample pages, 
colored maps and information regeeding 

discount and little-payment plan for 

0 ed , NATION readers. 


372 Fifth Avenue POST OFFICE 
NEW YORK. STATE 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Condensed by Jonn G. Nico.ay from Nicolay and Hay’s “Abraham Lincoln: A H .” This edition brings into one volume all the essential facts 
of President Lincoln's life and a large part of the detail. Itis entirely an abridgment of the larger work. 8vo, 600 pages, with frontispiece 


and index. $2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 
Daniel Webster 


By Jonn Bacn McMaster. Professor McMaster, the author of ‘A History of the People of the United States,” here gives a terse yet comprehensive 
picture of Webster's striking career, written in an easy, forceful style. 8vo, pages, 23 full-page illustrations. $2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 


Old English Masters 


Engravings by Trworny Co.g, with Text by Prof. Jonn C. Van Dyke. This work contains 48 wood oan. Soeities Pevedwiions of the most 
famous pictures of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainesborough, Turner, and other English masters. Super-royal 8vo, pages. $8.00 net (postage 
38 cents). 


A PORTFOLIO OF PROOF IMPRESSIONS 


of the above, with the pictures printed from the original wood blocks on specially made Japan paper, each signed by Timothy Cole and the proof- 
printer. Limited to 100 sets. $1.60 net. 


East of To-day and To-morrow 


By ni Rev. Henry C. Porrer, Bishop of New York. This book is the result of Bishop Potter's trip through the Philippines, China, Japan, 
ndia, etc., and is straightforward, concise, and full of prophecy. 12mo, 190 pages. $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


The Story of Athens 


By Howarp Crossy Butter, A.M. The volume is nota critical review of the history of the classic city, but, as the title rather suggests, “a 
oumpe repay He om) life and art of Athens from its earliest beginnings.” 8vo, 520 pages, illustrated with photographs and drawings. $2.40 
net (postage 18 cents). 


Two New “Century Classics” 


A series of the world's best books, selected, edited, and introduced by distinguished men of letters. Issued in beautiful form, on pure rag paper, 
rich cloth binding. Price, net, cloth, $1.25; full sheep, $2.00 (postage lic.). 


Essays of Elia A Sentimental Journey 
With a frontispiece portrait of Charles Lamb ard an introduction By LavrENcE Sterne. With a frontispiece portrait and an introduction 
from Walter Pater’s ‘‘Appreciations.”’ from Thackeray’s ‘‘ English Humorists.” 


Caterpillars and Their Moths , 


By Ina Mitoae.t Evtor and Carotings Gray Soute. Gives the Life Histories and Life Size Illustrations of 43 Species of Moths. Here is the result 
of more than twenty years’ experience in studying and rearing moths, The illustrations are from photographs and show actual size. 8vo, 300 
pages of text, 80 insets, with index. $2.00 net (postage 18 cents). 


Sold Everywhere. Published by 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Union Square. New York 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO."S NEW BOOKS 
In Kings’ Byways | Letters of Dorothea 


































By Samay : WeYmAn, Aathot ot “A Gentleman of Pane” PRINCESS LIEVEN 
“Count Hannibal,’ etc. a frontispiece by George . 
Varian, Crows 8v0, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. During Her Residence in London, 1812-1834 


Edited by LioneL G. ROBINSON. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 


The Lord Protector 8v0, pp. xxii-406, $5.00. 
* Si "othe Hert of Derkee" and other wien With teonts. | A College Manual of Rhetoric 


piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Life The Interpreter 
A Story. By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, Thoughts On Education 4 


$1.50, 
A moderr story of social conditions, showing the author's familiarity Speeches and Sermons. 
with settlement work and problems. The characters centre round a | By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D,D., D.C.L., LL.D., etc., sometime 
club for “factory hands” in the East End of London. Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 


By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
in Yale University. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-451, $1.35. 


Svo, pp. xiv., 215. $1.60 net. By mail $1.70, 
The Adventures 
e e A e 
of Captain John Smith Pastor Agnorum: 
Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime A Schoolmaster's Afterthoughts. 
President of Virginie. By JOHN HUNTLEY SkRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of 
By E. P. RonerTS. With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. Crown “A Memory of Edward Thring,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.60 
8vo; pp. xiv.-307, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. net. By mail, $1.72. 
*s* This book has been compiled mainly from the writings of Capt. “ His book is attractive, suggestive, at once virile and scholarly in style. He 
John Smith, with the view of presenting a plain, straightforward story, | treats his theme with serious earnestness. . . . Clear-sighted balance is 
in which the chief events of the captain's life shail be brought together | everywhere present . . . @ book readable and worthy of reading.”—The 


in a concise, accurate and simple form. Academy and Literature. 


93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week. 


Senator Morgan of Alabama continues 
in a state of moral deafness or judicial 
blindness in reference to the coming 
election. In a recent interview he is 
quoted as saying: 





“TIT do not see that the Democrats have 

anything to gain by controlling the next 
House of Representatives. I do not believe 
the Democrats of this country want to 
constitute themselves a clog to legislation; 
yet that result would naturally follow. With 
the two branches of Congress of opposite 
political faith, the Government will be se- 
riously embarrassed. There is nothing to 
gain by a condition of this kind. It would 
not be any advantage to any one.” 
The Senator’s argument would be equally 
valid against any attempt by the Demo- 
crats to carry any election unless they 
could secure the House, the Senate, and 
the Executive, all at once, since gaining 
one of the three without the others would 
be a clog to legislation. But there is 
something else besides legislation which 
the House or the Senate can usefully em- 
ploy. It can investigate even if it can- 
not legislate, and investigation is need- 
ed at the present time even more than 
legislation. Six years have passed since 
the Democrats have had a sufficient num- 
ber of votes in either house to investi- 
gate anything on their own initiative. All 
inquiries into the doings of the execu- 
tive branches of the Government, the 
army, and colonial affairs have been con- 
ducted under Republican auspices, and 
in some cases have been extremely un- 
fair and partisan. Nothing is more need- 
ed at the present time than a searchlight 
directed by persons who want to find out 
facts instead of those who want to con- 
ceal them. For this reason, if for no 
other, the election of a Democratic House 
this fall would be a blessing to the 
country. 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world to find Lieut.-Governor Woodruff 
caught, as Senator Quay recently was, 
violating the civil-service laws. Poli- 
ticians of their kidney never think of 
the law against political assessments as 
a statute to be obeyed. It is, to them, 
simply a thing to be got round in the 
safest way possible. There stands the 
law of the State, declaring it a misde- 
meanor for any officer of the State of 
New York to sign his name to such a 
ccercion circular as went, bearing Wood- 
ruff’s signature, to every place-holder in 
Brooklyn. Of course, he may plead, as 
Quay did, that it was put there without 
his knowledge or consent; but it is safe 
to say that, if he did not authorize it, 
it was placed or the illegal circular by 
some one who was very sure that Wood- 





ruff would not object—uniess, indeed, it 
should turn out to be in violation of the 
Eleventh Commandment of small-pota- 
to politicians (the only one they really 
care about), “Thou shalt not be found 
out.” 


“T can see no serious national ills at 
present.” Thus, in the Independent, 
writes the Quay Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, one William A. Stone, whose name 
stands in the public mind for official 
incapacity and weakness. “It is, indeed,” 
he continues, “unfortunately true that 
there are labor strikes and industrial 
disturbances, but they are not evidences 
of financial depression. They are, on 
the contrary, evidences of industrial 
prosperity, for they only occur in a seri- 
ous manner when the country is pros- 
perous.”’ Using the same _ philosopliy, 
smallpox and yellow fever are a sign 
of health in the person afflicted, and 
paralysis merely an indication that all is 
well with the patient's general condition. 
What else could one have expected from 
such a Governor? When the whole coun- 
try was brought to the verge of unheard- 
of suffering and distress, when his own 
State was seething with lawlessness, he 
could see nothing in the situation which 
ealled for any action except the dis- 
patching of a handful of troops. His 
voice was never heard in condemnation 
or warning. He withheld the full weight 
of his armed hand until compelled there- 
to by overwhelming public sentiment. 
The 147,000 men thrown out of employ- 
ment may have felt no “financial de- 
pression,” but thousands of others were 
plunged into it and into moral and phy- 
sical suffering by the surplus of pros- 
perity in Pennsylvania. 

The coal companies are to be com 
mended for their firm stand in regard to 
the non-union miners who worked for 
them at the risk of their lives during the 
strike. Many of these men prevented 
serious and lasting damage to the mines 
by their devotion to duty. To turn 
them out now at the behest of the strik 
ers would be an outrageous return for 
their extremely valuable services. Nat 
urally enough, the companies have de- 
clined to take the slightest notice of the 
numerous threats of the strikers, and 
have, moreover, served notice that any 
employee molesting a non-union worker 
will be immediately dismissed. “Dismiss- 
ed and prosecuted” the notices should 
read, if only because the few offenders 
captured by the troops have thus far prac- 
tically escaped punishment, or are like- 
ly to get off with light sentences. No- 
thing that the Arbitration Commission 
can say or do will affect the relations of 
the non-union men to their employers. 
There was no issue between the strikers 
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and the operators which related to the 
employment of non-union men, and 
Mitchell himself has diplomatically spok 
en out against discrimination. 


The general strike of the plasterers of 
this city should call attention to the 
fairly medieval conditions under which 
building is conducted here. We know of 
small contractors who deal with up 
wards of a dozen separate unions, any 
one of which may, upon a good or bad 
pretext, hold up the whole work rhe 
subdivision of handicraft went no fur 
ther at the time of the old trade guilds 
To add to the difficulty, there are rival 
unions, as in the case of the painters 
and paperhangers. The employment of 
either union may involve a boycott by 
the other, and the case has lately arisen 
at the White House, as well as in the 
new building of the Union Club. In the 
present case the employers’ association 
refuses an increase of 50) cents a day, of 
fering $4.50, and declines to let the plas 
terers’ union appoint the foremen. Nat 
urally, no employer, and especially no 
contractor, is willing to give up the 
right to direct the laborers he pays. A¢ 
cordingly, the employers’ association 
will fight on the issue of retaining ¢on 
trol of its own business. Work is ai 
ready suspended in some dozen impor 
tant buildings, and the striking plaster 
ers have it in their power to call out 
practically all the allied trades, paint 
ers, plumbers, glaziers, ete. It is to be 
hoped that the employers’ association 
will stand firm. In no other branch of 
industry is the incorporation of the 
unions so necessary, for in no other 
does the union wield so much irrespon 
sible power. Architects and building 
contractors are under strict legal bonds 
and penalties which do not exist for the 
multifarious organizations that actually 
control the building trade. 


The War Department, thanks to 
Messrs. Charles Francis Adams, Cari 
Schurz, Moorfield Storey, and others, 
has investigated the case of the Fii 
ipino priest, Father Augustin, tor 
tured and killed by Capt Corne- 
lius M. Brownell of the Twenty-sixth 
Volunteer Infantry, and has found suffi 
cient evidence on hand to justify the 
Attorney-General in proceeding in the 
matter. We have lost count of the num- 
ber of times the charges in this cas: 
have been declared, in official and semi 
official circles, to be nonsense, but it 
entirely due to the much-maligned Anti 
Imperialist Committee that there is now 
a chance of justice being done at last. If 
Secretary Root’s policy of suppression 
and connivance had continued, this case 
would have been entirely overlooked and 
the facts denied. It is interesting to 
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note that the special dispatch to the 
Tribune telling of the action in the 
Brownell case concludes by saying that 
there are still nearly one hundred 
charges against the War Department 
and army “which the Anti-Imperialists 
make no pretence of establishing, and 
the War Department can only contemp- 
tuously ignore.” It “contemptuously ig- 
nored” Father Augustin’s murder for a 
year or two until Anti-Imperialists pro- 
duced the facts. Then, after several 
months, it took action on September 18, 
and it has taken the Judge-Advocate- 
General five weeks to decide whether the 
case should be referred to the Attorney- 
General or not. The War Department 
need not delude itself into believing that 
it will be allowed to ‘‘contemptuously 
ignore” all the other cases, for the Lake 
George Committee, which is shaming the 
War Department by doing its work of 
prosecution, has plenty of additional evi- 
dence on hand to submit at the proper 
time. 


Gov. Taft, on October 22, addressed 
twenty-two officials of towns situated in 
the province of Cavité, and gave them to 
understand that they and their people 
must unite to suppress crime. To this 
“must” the presidentes at once submit- 
ted, and promised to organize volunteers 
to act as police. They then turned the 
tables squarely by asking Gov. Taft to 
have a vagrancy act passed that would 
reach the ‘“‘dissolute Americans and for- 
eigners” who have settled among them. 
“Many of these men,” the dispatch con- 
tinues, “make their homes with the na- 
tives, and the influence of these men is 
often bad.” The Government having 
been frequently called upon to remove 
these vicious characters, Gov. Taft was 
apparently quite aware of the evil, and 
in turn promised to have the desired law 
enacted at once. We give prominence 
to this interesting occurrence for two 
reasons. In the first place, no Republi- 
can newspaper, we are certain, will no- 
tice it in any way. In the second place, 
we are thus furnished with an official ad- 
mission that our beneficent civilizing 
process has unloaded upon one province 
80 many rascals as to make their re- 
moval the crying need of the hour. We 
well remember with what joy the Im- 
perialist press chronicled the news that 
large numbers of discharged soldiers 
were settling in the islands. This was 
a sure sign that the Americanization of 
the Philippines would proceed apace and 
in the best possible way. 


A dispatch to the Associated Press 
from Manila says that the depreciation 
in the value of silver has cost the insu- 
lar Government approximately $1,000,000, 
and has turned an expected Treasury 
surplus into a deficit. The gold dollar is 
now worth $2.40 in silver. The Govern- 
ment is thus going through the same 
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trials that British India experienced ten 
years ago. The dispatch adds that mer- 
chants have suffered losses in the same 
way as the Government. That is, they 
have bought their goods on the gold 
basis and have sold them on the silver 
basis. They are now trying to put their 
business on the gold basis exclusively. 
This is not an easy thing to do. Con- 
gress ought to take up this question im- 
mediately and pass the House bill of the 
last session, which was a measure for 
transition from the silver to the gold 
standard, similar in effect to that adopt- 
ed by Japan. At the last session of Con- 
gress the two houses disagreed on the 
question of the Philippine currency. The 
Senate adopted a plan for confirming 
and retaining the silver standard. The 
House refused to concur, and signified 
its purpose to kill the whole Philippine 
Government bill rather than assent to 
that feature of it. As the Senate was 
equally stubborn, there was nothing to 
do but to abandon both plans and leave 
the currency question in statu quo—that 
is, with the Mexican silver dollar as the 
standard unit of value. This condition 
cannot last much longer without produc- 
ing dire distress among the Americans 
who are condemned .to live there, and 
among the upper classes generally. 





It is improbable that fifty persons in 
the United States not in official life were 
aware that an arbitration was pending 
between Germany on the one hand, and 
the United States and Great Britain on 
the other, concerning affairs in the Sa- 
moan Islands, or one affair therein. It 
seems, however, to be a fact that such a 
case has been in court since November 
7, 1899, the arbitrator being the King of 
Sweden and Norway. It has been de- 
cided by King Oscar in favor of Ger- 
many. The finding of his Majesty is, 
that when the naval forces of the United 
States and Great Britain in Samoan wa- 
ters fired on the canoes of one of the 
rival claimants to the throne of Samoa, 
and landed a force of bluejackets in the 
island of Apia, in the year 1898, they ex- 
ceeded their authority. The usual con- 
sequence of an arbitration, as of an or- 
dinary lawsuit, is a claim for damages 
on the part of private individuals. These 
amounted originally to about $30,000, 
but after the case was referred to arbi- 
tration they rose to $300,000, which is 
probably in excess of the value of all 
the property on the island of Apia at the 
time when the damage was inflicted. 


In addition to the papers heretofore 
published relating to the title to the 
Panama Canal, is a written opinion of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, former Premier 
of the French republic, In his profes- 
sional capacity, he says that “by the 
transfer the United States will acquire 
the firmest and most impregnable title 





of ownership to the property transferred, 





and will assume no other obligations 
than those stipulated for in the contract 
of transfer itself, without any claim be- 
ing possible to be made, either by the 
cold company, or by its shareholders, or 
by the liquidator, or by its creditors and 
bondholders, or by their representa- 
tives.” This covers every claim on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Attorney- 
General Knox has procured an abstract 
of title for an intending purchaser, has 
given his own opinion upon it, and 
has procured that of a first-rate lawyer 
ix, France. The United States as an in- 
tending purchaser has given notice to 
all governments and peoples, and espe- 
cially to those of France, of what she is 
about, so that all concerned may have 
their day in court. Therefore, when the 
money is paid over, the title passes, and 
everybody in Europe is concluded. Not 
even a case for the Hague tribunal 
could be raised afterwards, since that tri- 
bunal deals only with claims presented 
by governments. But, of course, the mo- 
ney will not be paid until a settlement 
is effected with the Colombian Govern- 
ment. The United States will not buy 
a pig in a poke either in Panama or in 
Nicaragua. 


Texas has been peculiarly disgraced by 
three recent lynchings within her bord- 
ers. In the case at Nacogdoches there 
was a feint made at compliance with le- 
gal forms. Few men voluntarily sur- 
render thirty days of life, and the pris- 
oner’s waiving of the time mercifully 
granted by the law to prepare for eter- 
nity was due undoubtedly to a preference 
for death by the rope to torture at the 
stake. From Governor down to Judge, 
Sheriff, and militia officer, it was a cring- 
ing surrender to the demand of the mob, 
without the poor excuse of averting a 
worse result, as soldiers enough to pro- 
tect the prisoner in his rights were pres- 
ent. It is small wonder that this con- 
cession to Judge Lynch at Nacogdoches 
was followed so quickly by the lawless 
hanging at Hempsted of two negroes, 
whose coerced waiving of the thirty-day 
period was not accepted by a just judge. 


The long-debated matter of segrega- 
tion of the sexes at the University of 
Chicago has resulted in a compromise. 
In the Junior College, consisting of first 
and second-year students, the young men 
and young women are to be put into 
separate classes; beyond the Junior Col- 
lege the old coeducational system will 
prevail. It is easy to see practical rea- 
sons for this not wholly logical solution 
of the problem. The required elementary 
courses of the freshman and sophomore 
year, crowded as they are, offer in any 
case difficulties to the teacher which do 
not exist in the case of the smaller and 
more advanced elective courses. Virtual- 
ly, Chicago University refuses to teach 
the younger men and women together 
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en masse, but signifies a willingness to 


abide by the old system with the older 
and more serious students. Of course, 
the decision will satisfy neither the ad- 
vocates nor the opponents of coeduca- 
tion. The former will say that if coedu- 
cation is a good thing, the under-class 
students should not be deprived of its 
benefits; the latter will insist that since 
coeducation is pernicious, it should be 
abolished throughout the college. Neu- 
trals in the controversy will see at least 
this virtue in the Chicago compromise, 
that under it the relative advantages of 
segregation and coeducation will be put 
to an actual test. The young men who 
study masculine analytical chemistry 
will proceed to coeducational organic 
chemistry, and the comparison of results 
should prove whether the presence of 
the other sex is a distraction ora stimu- 
lus. But educational radicals of all com- 
plexions would like to have President 
Harper and his trustees come out frank- 
ly and declare whether this change is in 
favor of the two years’ college course re- 
cently advocated by President Butler, or 
whether coeducation in the upper-class 
years is held out as an inducement to 
waverers to be faithful to the end. 





It is some months since the case of 
Gross vs. Rostand brought the subject 
of plagiarism to the fore, and now the 
suit of Mr. Victor Herbert against the 
Musical Courier is likely to cause more 
innocent merriment than was ever had 
from his excellent comic operas. Some 
time after Mr. Herbert ceased to use 
the Courier as an advertising medium, 
there began in it a series of unfavorable 
notices, in which both the popularity and 
the originality of Mr. Herbert’s music 
were impeached. To the charge of pla- 
giarism the composer rejoined with a 
libel suit, to cast his defamer in dam- 
ages. Those who recall the judicial 
comparison of “The Merchant Prince of 
Cornville’ and “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
will appreciate the greater difficulties 
that assailed Judge Truax. How may a 
composer prove to the satisfaction of a 
jury, none of whom are musical, that his 
music is his own? Witnesses have been 
found to swear that they have seen Mr. 
Herbert in the very act of composition, 
and that no scores of other composers 
were in sight. This kind of testimony, 
which has only a laughable kind of 
plausibility, is, after all, the best that 
coudd be offered on Mr. Herbert's side. 
For the defence, sundry musical “ex- 
perts” declared that they felt that this 
morceau of Mr. Herbert’s was Offen- 
bach’s, and that phrase Wagner’s—this 
on their mere say-so. What seemed 
to be needed was, first, a musical jury, 
and, next, an experimental  orches- 
tra, as amicus curiv, by which 
every alleged plagiarism might first 
be played and then its asserted origin- 
al, the duty of the jury being to hum 
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over the two pieces sotto voce until, as 
good men and true musicians, they were 
convinced that the pieces were one, or 
are two. However, the ordinary jury 
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proved quite competent to arrive at a 


just decision. 


Recent reports that Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier would resign are apparently un- 
founded; indeed, the prompt dismissal 
of the protectionist Minister of Public 
Works, Israel Tarte, indicates a certain 
haste on Sir Wilfrid’s part to resume 
the responsibility of leadership. That 
the sacking of Minister Tarte, with the 
accompanying reprimand, is in the inter- 
est of the Liberal party, no one can 
doubt. Mr. Tarte had been speaking in 
season and out of season for an ad- 
vanced protectionist policy, although 
the Ministry to which he belongs is 
traditionally attached to free trade, and 
actually bound to the present low tariff 
schedules. To the rebuke which Sir 
Wilfrid administers while requesting 
his resignation, Mr. Tarte could only 
say that he had spoken as his heart urg 
ed him to speak—an explanation which 
apparently did not convince Laurier that 
kind hearts are more than party regu- 
larity. This dismissal of Tarte was a 
bold move, for he is past-master of th 
arts of the politician, and powerful in the 
over-represented province of Quebec. 
Sir Wilfrid’s action fairly clears the po- 
litical atmosphere and brings back the 
Liberals to their old lights. Unless 
local conditions, particularly in the 
province of Ontario, should be unfavor- 
able, the present government will have 
every prospect of continued existence 
under its skilled opportunist leader. 


It is an odd fate that is to send Jo- 
seph Chamberlain to South Africa in 
the character of a peacemaker, and 
yet recent events have made him in a 
sense the champion of the Cape Colony 
and, perhaps involuntarily, the friend 
of the Cape Dutch. It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Milner was unwill 
ing to restore Parliamentary rule in 
Cape Colony, and there were other ob- 
servers to insist “that the Cape Colony 
should be reduced to the same admin- 
istrative status as those colonies lately 
acquired by force of arms, + « Sue 
responsible government ought not to be 
restored one day earlier in the Cape 
Colony than in the Orange River Col- 
any and the Transvaal.” To this coun- 
sel of suspicion Mr. Chamberlain op- 
posed the more generous policy of as- 
suming that the Cape Colony was loyal, 
and fit, not only to conduct its own af- 
fairs, but to help in the great task of 
reconstruction in South Africa. So far 
the Cape Parliament has rather signally 
fallen short of Mr. Chamberlain’s gen- 
erous expectation. The Afrikander Bond 
has asserted its predominance, has ap- 
parently captured the Premier, Sir Gor- 
don Sprigg, and has devoted itself chief- 
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ly to unseemly squabbles between the 
loyal Dutch and the more radical mem 
bers of the Bond The loyal Duten 
have naturally been a difficult element 
to manage. They have demanded quite 
their full share of the £3,000,000 in 
demnity for restocking the ravaged 
farms, and they have with bitterness in 
sisted upon the strict execution of the 
war penaities, much as our American 
Tories would have done had George II! 
made good his title to the American 
colonies. With these people the ver: 
means of conciliation have been made 
matters of strife. Mr. Chamberlain wiil 
come more directiy upon the work of 
his own hand when he visits the new 
crown colonies cf the Orange River and 
the Transvaal, sees the dismantled farms 
and studies the conditions of forced la 
bor at the mines His visit will be not 
merely by way of inspection, but, in the 
eyes of the world, by way of reparation 
To put the burden of taxation upon the 
miners, for whom the war was fought, 
will seem to them like base ingratitude 

to Mr. Chamberlain it may seem like 
poetic justice 


Last week's defeat of the German Min 


istry was in itself humiliating eno 


ign 
when the size of the majority against 
.t is considered. It was all the mors 


bitter a dose for Count von Biilow, be 
cause it followed his earnestand eloquent 
appeal to the Reichstag, in the course of 
Which he again deciared himself th: 
warm friend of the Agrarians. None the 
less, the Reichstag insisted upon the re 
ommendation of the Tariff Committee 
for higher duties on wheat and rye than 
the Government could possibly grant 
As if to complete the Chancellor's mort 
tication, the only votes cast for the Gov 
ernment were by the three parties—So 
cial-Democrats, National Liberals, and 
Radicais—which have oftenest opposed 
the Government, and which the Govern 
ment has hitherto regarded with suspi 
cion, distrust, and, very frequently, hos 
tility. So complete a change of the 
pawns in this game cannot but have im 
portant results. The Chancellor’s policy 
has hitherto been to strive by conces- 
sions, promises, and smooth words to 
tide the Ministry over difficult places 
rather than to threaten and browbeat in 
Bismarckian style. For the latter policy 
Count von Bilow is in no way fitted. On 
the other hand, he must have long since 
exhausted every possible promise in his 
efforts to avoid yesterday's defeat. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the Chan 
cellor’s usefulness has reached an end. 
Even if the Kaiser decides to let bim 
fight on a while longer, there are many 
equally dangerous rocks before him on 
which he may again come to grief. The 
way out may be to suppress the bill in 
the Bundesrath, or to dissolve the 
Reichstag. Either would be most unwel- 
come to the Ministry, and add to its un- 
popularity. 
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THE ELECTION FORECAST. 


That there will be Republican losses 
at the elections is certain. The only 
question is, will those losses be great 
enough to turn the majority of that 
party in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives into a minority in the next? 
For more than sixty years the party 
which won at any particular Presiden- 
tial election has been unable to main- 
tain its strength unimpaired at the 
Congressional elections in the middle 
of that Presidential term. Whigs in 
1842 and 1850, Democrats in 1838, 1846, 
1854, 1858, 1886, and 1894, and Repub- 
licans in 1862, 1866, 1870, 1874, 1878, 
1882, 1890, and 1898, alike found that 
to the universality of the rule there was 
no exception. The change in the House 
of Representatives has sometimes been 
small, as in 1878, when the Republicans 
lost only some eight seats, counting six- 
teen on a division. It has sometimes 
been very great, as in 1894,’ when the 
Democrats returned 113 fewer mem- 
bers than they did in 1892. In the 
twelve off-year elections which have 
taken place since the formation of the 
Republican party, the average loss of 
the party which had won the preced- 
ing election was forty-three seats, count- 
ing eighty-six on a division. If the 
Republican losses this year shall reach 
the average of the last forty-eight years, 
the Democratic majority in the House 
will be about forty-seven. 

Of course, President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration can sustain as_ serious 
losses as those of President Hayes in 
1878, of President Cleveland in 1886, or 
of President McKinley in 1898, and still 
retain control of the lower house of 
Congress. In considering the probabil- 
ities of the Republicans securing a ma- 
jority of the next House, it must be 
borne in mind that, in order to do so, 
they must, outside of the eleven States 
which formerly made up the Southern 
Confederacy, elect about two-thirds of 
all the members. Under the new appor- 
tionment, those eleven States will have 
ninety-eight members. Of these the 
Republicans cannot with certainty count 
upon securing more than two—those 
from the First and Second (East) Ten- 
nessee districts. Not more than three 
other districts are even doubtful. If 
the Republicans shall secure four mem- 
bers out of the entire ninety-eight, they 
will be doing very well indeed. In that 
event, the South, as above defined, will 
be represented in the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress by ninety-four Democrats and 
four Republicans. The Administration 
will, therefore, to retain control of the 
House, have to elect one hundred and 
ninety out of the two hundred and 
eighty-nine members from the other 
thirty-four States. That is, it will have 
to put its candidates at the head of the 
poll in more than 65 per cent. of all 
the Congressional districts of the North- 


, 





ern and _ Border States, including 
among the latter Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, with their large and overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic delegations. 

Experience seems to indicate that it 
is usually only in times when political 
feeling in the North is keenly aroused 
that any such degree of unanimity can 
be looked for. Since the organization 
of the Republican party in 1854, it has 
succeeded in only nine out of twenty- 
four Congressional elections in secur- 
ing 65 per cent. of the Representatives 
from the Northern and Border States. 
Its first triumph of this kind was won 
in the year of its birth. Then the 
North was in the first flush of its in- 
dignation at the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise by the enactment of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The Republican 
triumph in many localities was facili- 
tated by the Democratic disorganization 
which resulted from the sudden spring- 
ing up of the Know-Nothing party. As 
a result, Northern and Border States 
sent to the Thirty-fourth Congress one 
hundred and seventeen anti-Nebraska 
men, as against fifty-four supporters of 
the Administration. The reaction soon 
came, and it was not until ten years 
later that, at the second election of 
Lincoln, in 1864, the Republicans were 
able to do as well as they had done 
in the middle of President Pierce’s 
term. In 1864 their success in the 
Northern States was due to the popu- 
larity of President Lincoln and to the 
intensity of the war fever. then at its 
height. The disfranchisement of a 
large part of their opponents in the Bor- 
der States enabled them to win dis- 
tricts in which otherwise they would 
have had no chance. All these causes 
combined to give them more than three- 
fourths of the entire number of Rep- 
resentatives outside of the States then 
in rebellion. 

In each of the elections of 1866 and 
1868 they lost a little ground, but, so 
long as the Democratic opposition was 
handicapped by the unpopularity of 
President Johnson, the Republican 
strength remained substantially unim- 
paired, and in 1868 the Republicans elect- 
ed 123 out of the 185 members from 
those States which had not been subject- 
ed to the processes of reconstruction. In 
1870, however, they secured but 109 out 
of 185 members; but as in the recon- 
structed States they secured 30 out‘ of 
the 58 seats, they retained control of 
the House. The fiasco of the Greeley 
campaign in 1872 again gave to the Re- 
publicans a more than two-thirds majori- 
ty from the Northern and Border States, 
and for the last time they succeeded in 
securing more than half of the Represen- 
tatives from the territory once included 
within the Southern Confederacy. Then 
came the panic of 1873, the full realiza- 
tion by the country of the scandalous 
conditions of public life in Washington, 
and the intensifying disgust with the 





carpet-bag administrations in the South; 
and at the election of 1874 the Republi- 
can majority of 99 from the Northern 
and Border States was turned into a mi- 
nority of 31. 

For twenty years after 1872, the Re- 
publicans were unable, outside of the 
eleven Southern States, to obtain a two- 
thirds majority. A great commercial 
crisis preceded the loss of their over- 
whelming supremacy in the Northern 
States. A like crisis, happening when a 
Democratic Administration wasin power, 
preceded their regaining such suprema- 
cy. In 1892 there had been an opposi- 
tion majority of 14 from the Northern 
and Border States. In 1894, out of the 267 
members elected from those States, no 
less than 237 were Republicans, a propor- 
tion which has never before or since been 
even approximated. Two years later, 
even handicapped by Mr. Bryan’s candi- 
dacy, the opposition gained forty seats 
in the Northern States, and in 1898 made 
a further gain of sixteen seats, thirteen 
of which, however, were again lost at the 
Presidential contest of 1900. It has, 
therefore, happened for the first time in 
the history of the Republican party that 
for four successive Congressional elec- 
tions, viz., those of 1894, 1896, 1898, and 
1900, the Republican party has had a 
two-thirds majority of the Representa- 
tives from the North and the Border. 
Even in the days of war and reconstruc- 
tion, Republicans were not able to do so 
well for as many successive Congression- 
al elections. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that of the seven off-year Congression- 
al elections when there was a Republi- 
can President in the White House, only 
once, in 1898, have the Republicans se- 
cured that proportion of Representatives 
from the Northern and Border States 
which is now requisite for them to ob- 
tain if they are to have a majority in the 
House of Representatives. In 1862, in 
1870, in 1874, in 1878, in 1882, and in 1890 
they failed to get such a majority, and in 
1874, 1882, and in 1890 they were in an 
absolute minority. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


We shall make no apology for recur- 
ring to the subject of the coal strike. 
Its calamitous effects abide with us, and 
will continue for months to come. Every 
one of us is still being taxed for it, and 
a normal supply of fuel is remotely dis- 
tant. The Commission which, in the 
minds of thousands, is expected to jus- 
tify the strikers’ methods by establish- 
ing the existence of grievances—large or 
petty—has yet to prosecute its labors. 
Few have sat down to consider thought- 
fully the exact meaning and probable 
consequences of the President’s interven- 
tion. Is the moral of it that trade- 
unionism has acquired a new weapon of 
offence, and that a strike has only to 
be outrageous enough to constrain the 
President to summon the victims to a 
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conference and a forced composition? 
Has it, in other words, been a step to- 
wards suppressing strikes; or will it 
foster, even in humane and disinterested 
minds, the presumption that strikers are 
in the right, and encourage the mob 
to multiply and aggravate strikes? Does 
it emphasize the strategy of choosing a 
national-election year with a view to 
“getting a cinch” on the President as 
on all the tribe of machine politicians? 
Will it bring into the field, if not a 
Labor party, a new class of Presidential 
candidates and aspirants with ‘‘Labor” 
principles—such as we may expect the 
coming session of Congress to develop? 

For our own part, we do not hesi- 
tate to declare the late crisis the most 
momentous since the civil war; and we 
are not unmindful of the Hayes-Tilden 
dilemma of 1876-77. Before it passes, 
with our frivolous public, into the limbo 
of the South African war, the destruc- 
tion of St. Pierre, and the minor sensa- 
tions of the year, we desire to “im- 
prove” it for the benefit of an unbal- 
anced portion of the community. We 
refer to Anarchists with a capital A (by 
way of distinction from the coal-strike 
variety). If the last Presidential as 
sassin were alive to-day, what reason 
he would have for envying Mitchell and 
for writing himself down an ass! His 
victim was a solitary man; Mitchell’s 
killed and maimed are reckoned by 
scores. The dying McKinley carried 
away with him neither the office which 
furnished the motive for his murder, 
nor the national power to maintain it, 
refill it, and proceed, after a nine-days’ 
ripple of excitement, unconcernedly, 
with the function of government abso- 
lutely unimpaired. Mitchell kept the 
country for five months in a state of 
famine, and threw it into a panic over 
a common necessary of life; threatened 
with a standstill the educational, char- 
itable, and industrial machinery of the 
land, causing the very sun of civilization 
to pause in its course, and, with fresh 
disorders in reserve, dragged the Presi- 
dent of the United States into the arena 
of controversy, and openly fraternized 
with him as an ally. 

Moreover, Mitchell is alive. No in- 
earceration awaits him; his body will 
not be interred with quicklime, his name 
will not be excluded from text-books and 
biographical dictionaries. A host of 
demagogues will sing his praises on the 
stump. He may be only at the begin- 
ning of his career. Already he has his 
“Mitchell Day.” He neither moves by 
stealth in the consummation of his de- 
signs, nor conceals his deadly weapon 
in a cloth. In the midst of a reign of 
terror of his own creating, he goes to 
and fro directing operations in the pres- 
ence of the militia, unmolested, and at 
least as much respected as the Governor 
of the State of which he is not even a 
citizen. He pinches the Navy Depart- 
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ment for coal for its cruisers, and holds 
up ocean liners. Nobody seems to mind, 
many admire. What a contrast to a life 
of disguises, of fleeing from city to city 
and from continent to continent, with 
every man’s hand against you. The 
Anarchist may well pause to reflect on 
this curious apportionment of public 
favor. 

More than twenty years have elapsed 
since the second Alexander of Russia 
Was assassinated. Since then, many a 
king. empress, and president has been 
taken off by bomb, dirk, or bullet with- 
out a singie change in the form of gov- 
ernment or any specific amelioration in 
the condition of the governed. If there 
is a spark of sense left among the Anar- 
chists, they must see that they are on 
the wrong tack. Not only that, the ex- 
perience of this country during the past 
five months is an object-lesson in the 
better way. Let the humblest of them, 
if the scene of his duty or his ambition 
be the United States, begin by becom- 
ing the henchman ofa political boss. Let 
him assist in packing primaries and 
conventions, in filling the Legislature 
with men pledged to send the Boss to 
the United States Senate, and the Gover- 
nor’s chair with a creature pledged to 
approve whatever measures the Boss di- 
rects or permits the Legislature to pass. 
Meanwhile, let him join a trade-union 
and become a windy spouter at its se- 
cret meetings. Let him conspire to have 
the Boss’s Legislature pass a bill for- 
bidding the employment of any but cer- 
tificated miners, and the Boss’s Gover- 
nor give his assent to it. Then let him 
see that no certificated miner can live in 
peace and safety if he do not enter the 
union. Meanwhile he himself may even 
enlist in the militia of the coal region. 
The time is now ripe for the strike 
which shall cripple the operators, bring 
awful distress upon the country, and be- 
gin the loosing of the bonds of society, 
his cherished aim. His taste for blood- 
shed can concurrently be gratified to the 
utmost upon every non-union laborer 
and his terror-stricken family; and all 
this with impunity. 

It remains only to smother the patri- 
otic feeling of the American people. Our 
Anarchist, if as cunning as he is blood- 
thirsty, will have begun afar off by 
preaching the doctrine of protection and 
international hatred. At the same time 
he will stimulate the clash of selfish in- 
terests in the struggle to plunder the 
consumer under color of law and philan- 
thropy. The creation of divisions in the 
commonalty he will accelerate by his 
protective trade-union propaganda, into 
which he will carry all the political arts 
learned in the discipline of the Boss. 
No body of workers so insignificant but 
it must be made to organize, down to the 
“varnishers” of bretzels. Everywhere the 
output of labor must be hedged about 
by restrictions, by limitation of hours 
and of the number of craftsmen—so 
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many tile-setters for a city, and no 
more; sO many apprentices in a trade 
and no more; one artisan one craft, or 
branch of craft, and no more. Waik 
ing delegates must earn their salary 
by throwing the performance of all 
contracts into complete neertainty 
Unions must make war not only on inde 
pendent labor, but on each other 

A few years of th 
ing sufficed to make it appear norma! 


ort of ch Los Hav 


and natural, labor federations, overstep 
ping State boundaries and 
from without, work a continental havoc 
unquestioned and unresented like any 
local disturbance Our Anarchist can 
now safely distribute American flags to 
sehool-children, with choice readings 
from ‘The Man Without a Country 

When the little ones are turned out of 
school for want of coal which their 
parents have held back by contributing 
funds, say, in Massachusetts, to support 
Mitchell in Pennsylvania, our Anarchist 
can sing “Nune dimittis,” and, if he can 
not conscientiously subscribe himself, 
can at least wring from the untaught 
pupils one more penny apiece for the 
half-million dollar monument at Can 
ton, Ohio. 


JOHN SHERMAN'S VIEWS 


We quoted the other da some ex 
tracts from speech made by Henry 
Clay and Justin S. Morrill on the sul 


ject of the tariff existing in their tim: 
showing that neither of these fathers of 
the system ever contemplated that pro 
tection should last forever, or be kept 
in force a day after the protected indus 
tries should have become firmly estal 
lished at home. We shall now quote 
another representative man on the same 
side. There was a debate in the Senate 
in March, 1872, on a bill to reduce the du 
ties on imports 10 per cent. a!l around 
This was a Republican measure, both 
branches of Congress and the Execu 
tive being then controlled by that par 
ty. The bill was reported in the Sen 
ate by Mr. Sherman, as Chairman of th: 
Committee on Finance There was a 
great deal of remonstrance from the pro 
tected classes; for, although they had 
already got the war taxes on their prod 
j 


ucts repealed, they were quite « 


mined to hold on to the new 
duties which had been enacted as com 
pensation for the 
annoyed Mr 


import 


internal tax. They 
Sherman so much with 
their importunities that he made some 
remarks for their benefit in open Sen 
ate. He said: 


It must be remembered that the pres 
. 


ent duties, taken together, ar far in ex 

cess of what they were before the war, 
and that they have been three large 

ly increased since the pa igs the Mor 

rill Tariff Act of 1861 The reault 
of such duties is to secure to mechanical 
industries higher wages thar in be earn- 
ed in other kindred employments Such 
excessive protection not only ceases to 
diversify production, but forces labor into 
protected employments If the present 


rates of duty were high enough during and 
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since the war, when home industry was bur- 
dened with heavy internal taxes—with 
stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates 
on raw materials—then surely they are now 
too high when all these taxes are re- 
moved.”’ 

It should be remarked that the duties 
prevailing in 1872 were generally much 
lower than they are in the present Ding- 
ley tariff; yet they were the same sched- 
ules which the Tariff Commission of 
1882 said ought to be reduced 20 or 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Sherman went on to rebuke the 
tariff privateers who were then besieg- 
ing Congress. He said, in the same 
speech from which the foregoing words 
are quoted: 

“IT have listened with patience, day by 
day, to the statements of gentlemen wha 
are interested in our domestic productions. 
I am a firm believer in the general idea 
of protecting their industries, but I assure 
them, as I assure their representatives 
here, that if the present high rates of 
duties, unexampled in our country, and 
higher by nearly 50 per cent. than they 
were in 1861, are maintained on metallic 
and textile fabrics after we have repealed 
the very internal taxes which gave rise to 
them, and after we have substantially given 
them their raw materials free of duties, we 
shall shave a_ feeling of dissatisfaction 
among other interests in the country that 
will overthrow the whole system, and do 
greater harm than can possibly be done by 
a moderate reduction of the present rates 
of duty.”’ 

These words proceeded from a man 
who was ruled by protectionist ideas and 
by a protectionist constituency. He was 
the foremost man of his party, if not 
the foremost of his time in public posi- 
tion as a financier and economist. He 
was not a courageous man, however. He 
was so much under the discipline of the 
wool-growers of his State that he rarely 
said anything against the tariff extrem- 
ists. His speech of 1872 was evidently 
wrung from him by the strongest sense 
of duty. The old-fashioned ideas of 
Clay, Morrill, Sherman, and the other 
fathers of the so-called “American sys- 
tem” have given place to the idea that 
protection by tariff ought never to cease, 
and that it ought never to be lowered 
if any small producers are engaged in 
it. 

Such extraordinary pretences justify 
us in asking whether protection was 
ever necessary in this country. It is a 
fact of history that the iron industry 
sprang up in this country not only with- 
out the aid of a tariff, but in spite of the 
hostile legislation of Great Britain. Alex- 
ander Hamilton considered that indus- 
try well established at the time when he 
wrote his report on manufactures, Glass- 
making, tanning, copper-smelting, rope- 
making, wool-combing, and the manu- 
facture of gloves, boots, and shoes, and 
of cotton and woollen cloth and gail 
duck, and of gunpowder and fire-arms, 
were carried on here in the seventeenth 
century without tariff protection, were 
carried on to such an extent as to excite 
the jealousy and alarm of the mother 
country. The exportation of iron, both 
pig and bar, from America to England 


, 





was so great in the early part of the 
eighteenth century that the British iron- 
master sought and obtained protection 
against it at home, and even procured a 
prohibition against taking it into the in- 
terior ten miles from London. Nobody 
had the face to ask for a duty on pig- 
iron in this country until the year 1818. 
It was not needed then, but it was made 
part of a log-rolling scheme, and has 
been continued ever since at various 
rates ranging from 18 to 58 per cent. ad 
valorem. But if we concede that pro- 
tection was needed in some cases, they 
were few in number, and the necessity 
has passed away in nearly all. 

Mr. Sherman’s speech, from which we 
have quoted, is the most philosophical 
in its reasoning and the most lofty in 
tone of all those embraced in the volume 
which he compiled for publication, and 
on which he intended that his reputa- 
tion should rest. We extract one more 
paragraph, in which he deals with taxes 
on consumption, showing how unjust 
they are to the wage-workers and the 
poorer classes, and how they serve to 
put upon their backs an undue share of 
the public burdens: 

“The income tax expires with the collec- 
tion of the tax of 1871, which, on personal 
incomes, is assessed during the present 
month. The public mind is not yet prepar- 
ed to apply the key to a genuine revenue 
reform. A few years of further experience 
will convince the whole body of our people 
that a system of national taxes which rests 
the whole burden of taxation on consump- 
tion, and not one cent on property or in- 
come, is intrinsically unjust. While the 
expenses of the national Government are 
largely caused by the protection of prop- 
erty, it is but right to require property to 
contribute to their payment. It will not do 
to say that each person consumes in pro- 
portion to his means. This is not true. 
Every one must see that the consumption 
of the rich does not bear the same rela- 
tion to the consumption of the poor as the 
income of the one does to the wages of the 
other. As wealth accumulates, this injus- 
tice in the fundamental basis of our sys- 


tem will be felt and forced upon the at- 
tention of Congress.” 


THE DANISH ISLANDS TREATY. 


The dispatches from Copenhagen de- 
scribing the defeat of the treaty for the 
sale of the Danish West India islands 
to the United States seem to have been 
edited by Capt. Christmas. They pour 
the utmost ridicule on the heads of two 
old men who are members of the upper 
house of the Danish Parliament. After 
reading this account, we are compelled 
to think that members of the Lands- 
thing ought not to be allowed to vote 
after they reach a certain age, and if 
they are in poor health. This may be 
the opinion of Capt. Christmas, but he 
will hardly be able to bring the Ameri 
can people to that belief, especially 
those who remember how John Quincy 
Adams, in his old age, was carried to 
his place in the House of Representa. 
tives on a great occasion. That ven- 
erable patriot actually fell upon the floor 
of the House in a swoon, and died in an 
adjoining room, and yet he is held 





in high honor by his countrymen. But, 
according to these dispatches from 
Copenhagen to the American press, the 
two old men who were conveyed to their 
places to vote according to their con- 
victions of duty to their own country 
were ridiculous characters, fit only to 
excite the laughter of gods and men. 

May it not be possible that these old 
men have .ome such feeling in refer- 
ence to the sale of the islands as most 
Americans would have if a foreign 
country should offer to buy Florida or 
Alaska from us? Perhaps they have 
more feeling on the subject than we 
should have in like case, seeing that 
Denmark has held those islands longer 
than we have held anything, longer than 
we have had an independent existence. 
Tradition is a strong force among the 
political elements of nations, and it is 
especially so in the minds of aged Sen- 
ators. But the edited dispatches lay 
stress on the pecuniary aspects of the 
treaty, as showing how these old men 
are losing sight of the main chance. 
Denmark has to meet a bill of expense 
every year in carrying on the govern- 
ment of the islands. How absurd, then, 
to vote against a treaty which saddles 
this bill on another country which is 
willing to assume it! 

The mercantile view is the one which 
Capt. Christmas would naturally take. 
He is one of those men, described by the 
lamented Jacob Sharp, “who don’t stir 
around for nothing.” He has a claim, or 
thinks he has, for a 10 per cent. commis- 
sion on the purchase price of the islands, 
and has even threatened to bring a law- 
suit against the Danish Government to 
recover this sum in case payment is re- 
fused. Fortunately, that case will not 
go to trial at present, although the Dan- 
ish Ministry may ask us to consent to a 
supplementary treaty extending the time 
for ratification. Premier Deuntzer said 
in the debate at Copenhagen that he 
might do so if we should request him 
to ask us. 

In a recent article on this treaty we 
said that, even if it were ratified by Den- 
mark, a vote of our House of Representa- 
tives would still be necessary to carry 
it into effect, since it required an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000, and that the 
House might refuse. The Tribune, in 
an article combating this proposition, 
said: ‘Never yet has the House failed 
to redeem the honor of the nation, and 
pass the laws necessary to meet treaty 
obligations, whether it was pleased with 
the treaty or not.” The Tribune had 
forgotten the treaty of reciprocity with 
Mexico, negotiated during the Adminis- 
tration of President Arthur, ratified by 
the Senate, and rejected by the House on 
the 29th of January, 1885. Reference 
was made to this treaty in President Ar- 
thur’s message of December 1, 1884, in 
the following words: 

‘During the past year the increasing good 


will between our own Government and that 
of Mexico has been variously manifested. 
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The treaty of commercial reciprocity con- 
cluded January 20, 1883, has been ratified, 
and awaits the necessary tariff legislation 
of Congress to become effective. This leg- 


islation will, I doubt not, be among the first | 


measures to claim your attention.” 


In pursuance of this recommendation, 
Mr. Hewitt of New York moved in the 
House, January 28, 1885, to take up the 
bill (H. R. 7366) to carry the treaty into 
effect. The House rejected the motion 
by yeas 80, nays 157. On the following 
day the bill was reached in its regular 
order and was rejected by yeas 105, nays 
144. An arrangement was immediately 
made by President Arthur to extend the 
time for completing the treaty by one 
year. President Cleveland referred to 
the subject in his first annual message, 
December 8, 1885, thus: 

“The lately concluded commercial treaty 
with Mexico still awaits the stipulated leg- 
islation to carry its provisions into effect, 
for which one year’s additional time has 
been secured by a supplementary article 
signed in February last and since ratified 
on both sides. As this convention, so im- 
portant to the commercial welfare of the 
two adjoining countries, has been Constitu- 
tionally confirmed by the treaty-making 
branch, I express the hope that legislation 
needed to make it effective may not be long 
delayed.” 

The year passed without action on the 
part of the House. A second extension 
of time till May 20, 1887, was arranged 
for by President Cleveland, but no ac- 
tion was ever taken by the House, and 
the treaty never went into effect. Now 
anybody may argue that the House 
ought to have passed the necessary leg- 
islation to make the treaty effective, but 
can anybody say that the treaty became 
the law of the land without such legis- 
lation? Senator Cullom made an able 
speech during the last session of Con- 
gress in support of the contention that 
the President and Senate, by the exercise 
of the treaty-making power, can bind 
the House in all cases whatsoever. If 
this is the true interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, then appropriations of money 
and changes in the revenue laws may be 
made without the consent of the House, 
and it is improper even to introduce a 
bill in the House for these purposes, since 
debating and voting always imply the 
right to reject as well as to adopt the 
measure. There was a heated debate in 
the House on the question of appropriat- 
ing money to carry into effect the treaty 
for the purchase of Alaska. The bill was 
passed, however, not because the House 
had any doubts of its Constitutional 
power to refuse the money, but because 
Russia had rendered us a service in the 
crisis of the civil war, and it was deem- 
ed fitting to acknowledge her friend- 
ship in that manner. 

With the rejection of the treaty by 
Denmark, however, this ceases to be a 
practical question. 


“THE NEWER HUMANITIES.” 


“We must deal in college with the 
spirits of men, not with their fortunes,” 
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said President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton University last Friday, in an 
inaugural address distinguished both 
for breadth of philosophic vision and for 
grace of literary form. He thus takes 
his stand firmly for the humanistic and 
against the utilitarian ideal of educa- 
tion. But he is confident that this train- 
ing of the intelligence is also that which 
fiis a man as well for the winning of 
fortune and participation in the daily 
work of the world, as for the disinter- 
ested service of scholarship. ‘Learning 
is not divided,” he insists. “Its king- 
dom and government are centred, uni- 
tary, single. The processes of instruc- 
tion which fit a large body of young men 
to serve their generation with powers 
released and fit for great tasks, ought 
also to serve as the initial processes by 
which scholars and investigators are 
made. They ought to be but the first 
parts of the method by which the crude 
force of untrained men is reduced to 
the expert uses of civilization.” Be- 
hind this high plea for a humanistic 
ideal lies the conviction that any low- 
er ideal is less practical and less ser- 
viceable. It is salutary to have such a 
doctrine presented at a time when the 
latest tendency has been to make the 
college merely a preparatory stage to 
the professioral school. 

That this training is incomplete with- 
out the study of at least one ancient lan- 
guage and literature President Wilson 
is fully convinced; but he also believes 
that our own language and literature 
and a comprehensive study of one of the 
basal sciences are equally indispensable. 
Very happily, as President Wilson lays 
down the principles which should guide 
a liberal educatfon, President Schurman 
of Cornell presents in his annual report 
an actual college course which has been 
worked out under the conditions most 
favorable for unhampered growth. Cor- 
nell started free from any ecclesiastical 
or narrowly academic tradition, and 
frankly committed herself to the elec- 
tive system. Where other colleges hes- 
itated, she assumed the equal value of 
studies, trusting the student to make for 
himself a curriculum in which litere 
humaniores and science should be each 
duly regarded. Accordingly, the mer- 
its and defects of the elective system 
have had every chance to develop, and 
the average course at Cornell may be as- 
sumed to represent faithfully, if not the 
education which the American collegian 
should have, at least that which he pre- 
fers. 

It is encouraging and a little surpris- 
ing to find that he prefers very much 
the kind of course which President 
Wilson so eloquently advocates—that is, 
an education which prefers, broadly 
speaking, the humanities to the sclen- 
tifie and more utilitarian studies. The 
class of 1901 gave a tenth of its work- 
ing time to the ancient languages, more 
than a third to the modern languages, 
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upward of a fifth to history and politics, 
a tenth to philosophy, leaving one-fifth 
to natural mathematics. 
With all reserves for the misleading na- 
ture of these 
doubtedly 


sciences and 
percentages, which un- 
cover many eccentric § indi- 
vidual cases, there is no avoiding the in 
ference that the preference of the Ameri- 
can collegian is as markedly as ever 
for the humanities over the sciences 
only, as President Schurman aptly ob 
serves, for the “newer humanities’ 
rather than for the old; and it would 
be fair to add that students everywhere, 
and the more radical educators, see in 
the Cornell course, with its preponder- 
ance of modern languages and history, 
the ideal towards which they are reach- 
ing. For them the phrase “the newer 
humanities” will be a rallying cry. 
But the education in the 
manities”’ 


“newer hu 


must be considered not only 


in its present condition, but in its re 
moter effects, especially in its reaction 
upon the schools. For some years past 
about a third of the admitted 
to the Cornell College of Arts have of- 
fered both Greek and Latin for admis 


sion, as against 


student 


one-half who offered 


Latin, with either French or German 


Yet, while all but an insignificant frae- 


tion of the Cornell freshmen have 
prepared for college in at least one 
ancient language, only one-tenth of 


the working time of the 


four collegiate 
years (less than a semester for each 
student) is given to Latin and Greek 
It is evident that the schools which pre- 
pare for Cornell University will tend 
to teach the subjects that their stu- 
dents mean to continue in college, and 
the logical outcome would be an educa- 
tion which, from beginning to end, pre- 
ferred the “newer humanities.” In such 
a course Latin would assume a wholly 
minor position, while Greek would vir- 
tually disappear. Is the American col 
lege willing to see the old humanities 
put upon the basis of, say, Sanskrit, 
fluxions, or spectrum analysis? 

Princeton for one is not, and it would 
be pleasant, did space permit, to reprint 
President Wilson’s tribute to the liberat- 
ing effect of literatures so unlike our 
own—so superior in poise and serenity. 
But this is not the place to fight again 
the never-ending battle of the ancients 
and moderns. It is sufficient to have 
pointed out that the liberal education of 
to-day shows no sign of rejecting the 
humanities in favor of natural science, 
and it 
Dante, 


may be well to recall that in 
Milton, Moliére 
Goethe, the student has not only a tol 


Shakspere, 


erable substitute for the ancient classics, 
but has, though at second hand and very 


partially, the ancient classics them 
selves, from whom the great moderns 
derived their chief inspiration. It is 


conceivable that Montaigne might mean 
to a modern what Cicero did to Mon- 
taigne. And yet there is always dan- 
ger that the substitutes for the classics 
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may be cheap substitutes—not Mon- 
taigne for Cicero, but a smattering of De 
Quincey; not Moliére for Aristophanes, 
but trivial plays of Scribe and Sardou; 
not Shakspere for Sophocles, but 
miracle-plays and moralities. This is 
the besetting peril of the new education. 
For this reason, while frankly admitting 
that the day is with the new humanities, 
we believe that the success of the new 
departure is bound up with the retention 
of the great culture language, Latin. It 
is needed as a standard of comparison, 
to steady the vision of literatures that 
are still perplexingly near us. A new 
education that does not give Latin a 
prominent position will infallibly fall 
short of a liberal education. 


ALFRED DE VIGNY. 
PARIS, October 8, 1902. 


Fashion rules even in intellectual mat- 
ters. For some mysterious reason, impos- 
sible to analyze, a poet who for a very long 
time was much neglected and almost for- 
gotten, Alfred de Vigny, has again come to 
the front and become the subject of a sort 
of posthumous admiration. M. Léon Séché 
has just given us a volume of nearly four 
hundred octavo pages with this long title: 
‘Alfred de Vigny and his Time, 1797-1863: 
His Maternal Origin, his Loves, his Lit- 
erary Friendships, his Political Ideas, his 
Religion, with New and hitherto Unpub- 
lished Documents.’ It is illustrated with a 
portrait of Alfred de Vigny, from a litho- 
graph by Devéria; a portrait of the famous 
actress, Madame Dorval, with whom Vigny 
was in love for six years; and portraits of 
certain literary ladies of his time—Del- 
phine Gay, Madame Desbordes-Valmore, a 
poetess who has also been lately treated to 
a sort of resurrection, 

I confess to have been somewhat disap- 
pointed in M. Séché’s work. I have found 
in it many documents of secondary value, 
and some which might as well have re- 
mained inedited. Vigny, poet and novel- 
ist, has already been the subject of ex- 
haustive critical essays, and there is not 
much worth remembering or noticing in the 
“private man.”’ ‘‘Restait,” says M. Séché, 
“l'homme privé, en robe de chambre et en 
pantoufies.”’ Montaigne has said that we 
should not “guetter les grandes hommes aux 
’ Sainte-Beuve, it is quite 
true, created a method of criticism which 
constantly goes from the work to the work- 
er, and which searches the inner life of the 
writer for the stimulants of his originality 
and his genius. He applied this method in 
his ‘Port Royal’ and in his famous ‘“Lundis,”’ 
a series which can be read a hundred times, 
and always to advantage, But it requires 
the skill of a Sainte-Beuve to use his meth- 
od, which in other hands becomes tedious 
by the multiplicity of documents, many of 
which throw no light on the subject in view. 

Taine modified Sainte-Beuve'’s procedure 
without changing its character; he places 
the writer in what he calls his - milicu, 
and studies the influence of this environ- 
ment, organic and inorganic, on the devel- 
opment of the writer's genius. This method 
has been made even more systematic by 
Taine’s followers; and in the interesting col- 
lection of ‘‘Les Grands Rerivains Francais” 


petites choses.’ 





we see it carried ad absurdum, in so far as 
every criticism of the writer is written, so 
to speak, in slices, and the subject, inter- 
esting as it may be, is never taken as a 
whole. I must admit my preference for 
Sainte-Beuve, who mixes up artfully biog- 
raphy and literary criticism, who follows 
the development of a writer without divid- 
ing systematically the influences which 
race, time, history, and personal accidents 
have had upon him. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, since I am speaking of Alfred de 
Vigny, M. Paléologue’s volume on this poet, 
which appeared in the collection of “Grands 
Ecrivains Francais.” The summary of the 
different chapters will explain what I have 
just said: “Years of Youth and of Produc- 
tion,’ “‘The Soul and the Talent,’’ ‘“‘Concep- 
tion of Life,” ‘‘Pessimism,’”’ ‘“‘Last Years,” 
“The Man and the Work.” This little vol- 
ume is an excellent study, more artistic 
than many in the same collection. The 
author has not carried to excess the system 
of critical classification adopted generally 
in the collection; he has not given undue 
importance to many details which -are 
found in M. Séché’s large volume, but has 
applied himself chiefly to analyzing the 
character of Alfred de Vigny’s poetical 
work. He has done it with a grace and 
delicacy which deserve much praise. 

Alfred de Vigny was, in a sense, a cre- 
ator: he introduced philosophy into the 
domain of poetry. Till 1836, when Lamar- 
tine published ‘Jocelyn,’ the poets did not 
leave the domain of the ode, the ballad, 
the drama. In 1822, long before Victor 
Hugo became a Romantic, Alfred de Vigny 
announced that he would undertake to 
show, in a series of small poems, ‘“‘the mi- 
grations of the human soul through the 
ages.”” In one of his prefaces he says: “The 
only merit which has never been denied to 
these compositions is that of having been 
the first in France in which a philosophical 
thought was put on the scene in an epic or 
dramatic form.’’ This pretension is not un- 
founded, and M. Paléologue can justly call 
Alfred de Vigny the creator of philosophical 
poetry in France. 

Alfred de Vigny left to M. Louis Ratis- 
bonne, his literary executor (who died only 
three years ago), all his maauscripts, and 
amcng others as many as eighty cahiers, in 
which the poet kept a diary during forty 
years. By Vigny’s orders these portfolios 
were all destroyed; but several people had 
had access to them, and, among others, M. 
Paléologue and M. Léon Séché. A few 
fragments were even published in 1867, un- 
der the title of ‘Journal of a Poet,’ by M. 
Ratisbonne. M. Bégis, a collector of auto- 
graphs, has communicated to M. Séché the 
letters written by Alfred de Vigny to Ma- 
dame Dorval, and these letters are printed 
in kis volume, The episode of their rela- 
tions is the part of M. Séché’s volume which 
will be read with most curiosity. The 
passion of Vigny for this great actress was 
but an incident in his life, but it throws 
much light upon the character of the poet. 
He was essentially a dreamer; he lived in 
the highest sphere of thought, almost always 
in solitude; and when he was by circum- 
stances put in contact with realities, he 
saw them still through a veil. Madame 
Dorval became for a time his idol; but the 
idol whom he adored was very unlike the 
real woman. She became for a time his 
muee, but she never meant to live long on 
Parrassus. 





M. Séché gives us the history of the youth 
of Marie Dorval. She was born in 1798, and 
was the child of two provincial dramatic 
artists; she was made to appear on the 
stage as a child, and followed her parents 
from Lorient to Strasbourg. In going 
through Paris she heard Talma in ‘‘Ham- 
let,” and he made a great impression on 
her. She made her début in Paris in 1818, 
but became famous only in 1822, when she 
played in a drama called ‘‘Trente Ans, ou la 
Vie d’un Joueur.”” The great days of 
the Romantic drama were approaching. Al- 
fred de Vigny bad made his reputation in 
his lyrical poems, especially in ‘‘Eloa,” 
which Théophile Gautier pronounced ‘‘the 
most perfect in our literature’; he had 
written an historical novel, ‘Cinq-Mars,’ in 
which he took great liberties with his- 
tory, but which is a very living and dra- 
matic picture of the time of Louis XIII. It 
was probably this novel which gave him 
the idea of writing dramas for the stage. 
He first tried his hand on a translation in 
verse of “Othello.’’ Perhaps he was prompt- 
ed to make this attempt by Lydia Bunbury, 
whom he married in 1828. ‘Othello’? was 
represented at the French Theatre on the 
29th of October, 1829. It was a great event; 
Classicists and Romantics fought a battle 
which ended in the victory of the Roman- 
tic school. Vigny’s translation is timid; 
it is not perfect; but Heine wrote that “in 
this work M. de Vigny has gone more deep- 
ly than any of his predecessors into the 
genius of Shakspere.’’ ‘“Othello’’ was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘La Maréchale d’Ancre,” the wife 
of Concini, which was played at the Odéon 
on July 25, 1831. 

But Vigny’s dramatic triumph was a play 
founded on the history of the unfortunate 
Chatterton. The part of Kitty Bell, who 
loved Chatterton, was played by Marie 
Dorval. She was, par excellence, the Ro- 
mantic actress, intensely realistic, and the 
opposite of Mademoiselle Mars, who rep- 
resented at the time the Classic school and 
the traditions of the French comedy. Al- 
fred de Vigny fell in love with his inter- 
preter. The contrast between them was 
very great. Vigny was very shy, though 
very proud; he possessed extreme sensibil- 
ity, but much reserve. Madame Dorval was 
animated, expansive, and, let us say frank- 
ly, vulgar; but it was not without reason 
that the ancients represented Love as 
blind. Vigny paid court to Madame Dor- 
val as he would have paid it to a queen. 
Has not Pascal said: “The longer the way 
in love, the more pleasure is felt by a deli- 
cate mind’? Madame Dorval was not so 
Platonic. She lost patience, after two 
years of courtship; and one fine evening 
she said to her timid suitor: ‘Well, M. de 
Vigny, don’t you think it is time you should 
ask me to marry you?’’ Their liaison last- 
ed about four years, and during this pe- 
riod Vigny wrote to his idol many letters 
which are now brought to light, and which 
had better not have been published. There 
remain some which, fortunately, have not 
been printed, but which are alluded to by 
M. Séché, and which, it seems, show to what 
degree of folly a lover can attain. 

Mme. Dorval soon became tired of Vigny, 
and she gave him several rivals, one of 
them taken from the stage, where he 
afterwards became famous in the popular 
drama, She deceived Vigny even at the time 
when she was playing the part of Kitty 
Bell in Chatterton. After he had lost his 
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mistress, Vigny fell into a state of profound 
discouragement and pessimism. For a mo- 
ment he thought that politics would be a 
distraction; he ran as Deputy after the 
Revolution of 1848, but was defeated. He 
hoped under the Empire to enter the Sen- 
ate, but was not appointed. He became 
very misanthropic and religious, but his 
religion was austere and savored of Jan- 
senism. He ended his life in a proud soli- 
tude, and died on September 17, 1863, from 
a cancer which made his last years a long 
agony. 


Correspondence. 





THE NEW RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The news reached us to-day that 
Sir Robert Bond, the Premier of Newfound- 
land, has made a preliminary arrangement 
with the American Government, mainly on 
the lines of the Blaine-Bond treaty of 1909. 
It is a triumph for our Premier, and his 
unwearied perseverance deserves success, It 
will be remembered that Sir John A. Mac- 
donald killed the former treaty just after 
its conclusion. It was a clever, unscrupu- 
lous political trick. The Canadian Premier, 
on the eve of an election, wanted the sup- 
port of Nova Scotia and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the portion of the Dominion most 
keenly interested in the fisheries, so he used 
his powerful influence with the Imperial 
Government to destroy Sir Robert Bond’s 
work. Nothing ever angered Newfoundland 
against Canada so much as this nefarious 
attack on her rights as an independent col- 
ony. Sir John, however, could do as he 
liked with the British Ministry. 

While we are still a long way from an 
actual treaty, the Senate having yet to be 
dealt with, the chances are strongly in fa- 
vor of the confirmation of the Blaine-Bond 
treaty. To many, no doubt, one of the most 
attractive points about the new arrange- 
ment will be the hit at Canada. The real 
and solid basis for the treaty, however, is 
the mutual advantage to both Newfoundland 
and the States. Just at present the Ameri- 
can fishermen have to bear a heavy burden, 
in license money, light dues, etc. A charge 
of $350 to $400 each season on a little 
schooner of about one hundred tons is a 
tremendous tax. Newfoundland has the 
whip hand, also, in the supply of bait, ice, 
transhipment supplies, etc. It is the near- 
est point to the fishing grounds, and far 
away the most convenient and profitable 
basis for carrying on the fishery. On the 
other hand, unlike Canada, she is not a 
rival; she does not compete either in manu- 
factures or in agricultural produce. For 
over two centuries there has been a long, 
friendly intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. 

Looking at the subject in a plain, prac- 
tical, common-sense way, one can see the 
reasonableness of allowing a great fish-pro- 
ducing country like our island to send its 
supply of food to its natural market, the 
great republic with its seventy millions, 
and the right of your people to obtain free 
food and untaxed fish. I have argued out 
the question already in former communica- 
tions. The effect of the new treaty in New- 
foundland will also be very beneficial. It 
will stimulate a fresh fish trade, now in its 





lobster, turbot, caplin, herring, etc., is al- 
most unlimited, and with cold storage these 


can all be sent in perfect condition to Bos- ! 
ton and New York. The new situation will 


probably invite American enterprise for the 
exploitation of Newfoundland’s immense 


mineral resources and the handling of fresh 
fish. Every reasonable man can see that the 
two countries will benefit by a free mutual 
exchange of their natural products, and 
that the breaking down of the absurd bar- 
riers of protection in this small 
have further beneficial results. 
D. W. PROWSE 


way may 


St. JouN’s, October 18, 102 


CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: There are two States in the Union to 
which have been apportioned more than one 
Representative in Congress, and which elect 
them by a general ticket. These 
are Washington and South Dakota. 
the admission of South Dakota into the 
Union in 1889, that State has been entitled 
to two Federal Representatives, but at no 
time during that period has the common- 
wealth been divided into Congressional 
districts. Prior to 1842, the States elected 
their Congressmen as the several Legisla- 
tures thereof determined, sometimes by a 
general ticket throughout the State, again 
by districts, or by the State Legislature. 
The political complexion of the Legisla- 
ture frequently determined the mode, and 
altered it oftentimes accordingly. But in 
1842 the control of elections for Represen- 
tatives to was taken 
States, and a Federal Law enacted by Con- 
gress. That famous act declared: ‘‘That in 
every case State is entitled to 
more than one Representative, the num- 
ber to which such State shall be entitled 
under this apportionment shall be elected 
by districts composed of contiguous ter- 
ritory, equal in number to the number of 
Representatives to which the said State 
may be entitled, no one district electing 
more than one Representative.’”’ Much op- 
position on the ground of unconstitution- 
ality was raised against this law by New 
York and other States at that time. New 
Hampshire refused to accept and be gov- 
erned by it until 1846. Since its enactment, 
the law has been operative, and has been 
regularly reaffirmed by all the various ap- 
portionment acts of Congress. 

This Federal law is binding upon all 
States alike; were it not so, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois might have a 
solid Republican representation in Con- 
gress to-day. The question then arises: 
Why is not this wise provision in force as 
regards South Dakota? At first thought it 
might seem that the number of Representa- 
tives apportioned to South Dakota is so 
small as to furnish the excuse. But there 
are six other States with but two Rep- 
resentatives which nevertheless elect by 
districts. These States are Colorado, Flori- 
da, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Isl- 
and, and Vermont. States have been al- 
lowed to elect their Congressmen by gen- 
eral ticket when a new apportionment law 
has reduced their number of Representa- 
tives, and when a short period of time does 
not conveniently permit the assembling of 
the Legislature for the purpose of redis- 
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tricting the State the new census tn 
creases the number of Representatives to 
which a State is entitled 


when the 


that State may 


Legislature neglects to 


redie 


triet ? 


trict, elect the additional Congressmen at 


large. But neither of these provisions af 
fects the South Dakota ituation,. as its 
number of Representatives has never t i 
increased nor lessened. 

In the year 1890, during the early days 


of the first session of the State Legislature 
in South Dakota, the Senate introduced “A 
Bill for an Act to Provide for the Ek ction 


of Representatives to 


Congress by Dis 
The House committee, on the 18th 
of February, recommended that the bill be 
There 
are prospects that the question will be again 


tricts.”’ 
‘indefinitely postponed,”’ and it was 
considered at the next session of the Legis 
lature 


The South Dakota deviation from the Fed- 
eral law is frequently accounted for by the 


topography, varied interests, and Indian 
reservations in the State. The State may 
properly be said to be divided into three 


parts. 


four 


East of the Missouri River are forty 


counties, the citizens of which are 
extensively engaged in agricultural pursuits 
The population of this 341,752 
Nine counties west of the river are organ 


ized, and extend along the western border of 


region is 


the State and eastward through the centre 
In the Black Hills region of the west, min 
ing is extensively carried on; gold is foun4 
there in such paying quantities as to make 
the State rank third in the Union 
output of this metal. The 
nine counties number but 
mainder of the State, 


for the 
people in these 
43,774. The re 
comprising most of 
west of the river, 
consists of fifteen unorganized counties, to 
gether 


the region immediately 
with two strips not in 

Most 
Indian reservations 


luded in any 


ounty. of this territory consists of 


Great tracts of it are 
employed in cattle-raising. The whites are 
engaged in herding cattle and sheep on the 


ranches, where the native grass possesses as 


good fattening qualities as grain. The en 
tire population of this third region of the 
State, with the Indian reservations, num- 
bers but 16,043. 

This uneven population and varied em 


ployment renders the task of districting the 


State especially difficult The counties of 
the Black Hills regions would need to be 
joined with a part of the State east of the 
Missouri River. That district might then 


be said to resemble a dumb-bell, with the 
each side of the 
diverse 


unorganized counties on 
handle, joining 


There are no railroads crossing the’ 


people of occupa- 
tions. 
Missour: in this State, and, consequently, 
the territory of the western district would 
be completely severed; geographically it 
might be joined, but soclally and commer 


cially it would be anything but compact 
The need of a railroad through the State, as 
a means of developing the natural resources, 
is pressing. South Dakota is the only State 
in the Union not crossed from east to west 
Rumors are afloat that the 
But this im 


is not so imperative 


by a railroad. 
Missouri will soon be bridged 
provement 
would be if the State were districted, as in- 
present the 


now as it 


dicated above. At 
unit in all its Dissatisfaction 
would surely prevail in the western district 
formed as above. The mining interests and 
There 
would be a continual scramble for office be 
tween these disjointed parts of the one dis- 
trict Ags tacitly agreed to, the older 


State is a 


elections, 
would fail to agree 


the ranchmen 


now 
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part of the State is given the Senators and 
the newer sections the Representatives, and 
thus harmony is maintained throughout the 
commonwealth. 

South Dakota has been so long without 
Congressional districts that many leaders 
in the State have concluded that the ques- 


tion of districting rests entirely with the’ 


State. They are supported in this view by 
section i, article xix, of the State Con- 
stitution, which was framed at Sioux Fa-ls 
in September, 1885, and adopted by the 
Territory in 1889 when it became a State. 
The reading of that instrument is: “Until 
otherwise provided by law, the members of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States apportioned to this State shall be 
elected by the State at large.’’ Whatever 
may be said about the failure to form Con- 
gressional districts in South Dakota, the 
omission should all be charged up to Con- 
gress. That body acts on the question of 
eligibility of its own members, and, if not 
properly elected, the House should refuse 
them seats in the United States Congress. 
But both parties, when in a majority in the 
House of Representatives, have seated the 
two Representatives from South Dakota, 
although they were not elected by districts 
in accordance with the national law of 
1842. 

The State of Washington since 1892 has 
been allowed to elect its two Congressmen 
at large. The new census permits that 
commonwealth to elect three, and at the 
approaching election each voter in the 
State will be allowed to vote for three 
Congressmen, It is understood that Wash- 
ington will be districted for the first time 
by the Legislature which will be convened 
immediately after the fall election. 

ELMER C. GRIFFITH. 

YANKT.LN COLLEGae, 8. D., October 20, 1902. 


CHRIST IN ‘THE SCARLET LETTER.’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It seems to the writer that in Mr 
George E. Woodberry’s ‘Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’ we may fairly be said to have the 
most adequately interpretative word yet ut- 
tered concerning the work of America’s 
great romancer. But, this being granted, it 
yet remains true that Mr. Woodberry is a 
Massachusetts man, and that the fact has 
to a certain extent colored his estimate of 
‘The Scarlet Letter.’ He says: 

“In the scheme of Puritan’ thought 
; the atonement of Christ is the per- 
petual miracle whereby salvation comes 
not only hereafter, but in the holier life 
led here by grace. There is no Christ in 
this book. Is it too much to suggest 
that, in ignoring the atonement of 
Christ, and the work of the Spirit in men’s 
hearts, the better part of Puritanism has 
been left out, and the whole life of the 
soul distorted?” 


Now the circumstance noted by Mr. 
Woodberry that there is no Christ in the 
‘Scarlet Letter,’ only makes the story (in 


the Judgment of the writer) the more thor- 
oughly and intimately Puritan. Looked at 
closely, Puritanism itself was without 
Christ. It was in fact, whatever it may 


have been in scheme, a reinauguration of 
Judaism—of the Old Testament. Its ser- 
mons, its writings, its laws, and its con- 
duct, all were of the dispensation of Moses, 
Christ cameinto New England only in so far 
as Roger Williams came into it, for with 
the latter there came that largeness and 





tolerance which were essential marks of 
Christ. Indeed, Williams at the time of his 
controversy with John Cotton found it aec- 
essary to point out that, were Christ then 
to set foot in Massachusetts, he (so thor- 
oughly was New England Judaized) would 
in all probability be banished or put to 
death. 

But it is the opinion of the writer that 
the real reason there is no Christ in ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’ is not so much that Puri- 
tanism was without Christ as that Christ 
(in the sense of the tenets of dogmatic 
Christianity) is not essential to the pur- 
poses of the book. The story sets out to 
portray the effects of guilt upon the human 
soul, and these effects—supervening as they 
do under conditions almost purely natural- 
istic—serve to impress the truth that guilt 
(Christianity or no Christianity) is a thing 
real, terrible, and escapable (in so far as 
it is escapable at all) only in one way— 
through confession. IRVING B. RICHMAN. 

MvscaTINE, Iowa, October 17, 1902. 








Notes. 





Messrs. Scribner announce ‘Bookbinders 
and their Craft,’ by Miss S. T. Prideaux, in 
a limited edition, and ‘A Literary History 
of Persia from the Earliest Times until 
Firdawsi,’ by Edward G. Brown, lecturer 
in Persian at the University of Cambridge. 

The ‘Poems You Ought to Know,’ which 
have been running for some time in the 
Chicago Tribune, are being gathered into a 
book with the imprint of the Jamieson-Hig- 
gins Co., of that city. 

The ‘History of John Decastro’ and his 
brother Bat, commonly called Old Crab, 
is to be reprinted by the Irwin Press of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., nearly a century after its 
first appearance in London and Boston in 
1815. 

The Century Company adds to its pretty 
series of booklets in Elzevir form Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam,’ with an introduction 
from the ‘Victorian Poets’ of E. C. Sted- 
man; ‘Selections from the Thoughts of 
Pascal,’ translated by Benjamin E. Smith; 
Sheridan’s ‘The Rivals,’ with an introduc- 
tion from the Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson. These little volumes are bound 
in stamped leather and contain each a por- 
trait of its author. 

A very pretty rubricated title-page has 
been devised by Messrs. Scribner for a 
handy edition of Stevenson’s ‘An Inland 
Voyage’; the cover is less well conceived. 
The letterpress is bold and handsome, and 
a few photographs of scenery and buildings, 
by James B, Carrington, enhance the value 
of the text, J 

In the decoration accorded by Dodd, Mead 
& Co, to their new edition of Mr. Mabie’s 
‘Under the Trees,’ there is also a good ti- 
tle-page, with figures, and several plates in 
the same vein, by C, L. Hinton, whose work 
is graceful if not strong. The greenish 
border designs—continuous, not repetitious 
--from the same hand, appear to us an ex- 
cess of illustration. They cast, if we may 
pervert the poet a little, the author’s 
thought in a green shade. 

Mr. Mabie furnishes an Introduction for 
‘A Book of Old English Ballads, with an 
Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings,’ by 
George Wharton Edwards; and as he has 
something to say about the neglect of 





chronological arrangement, he seems to 
have had some hand in the selection. This 
opens with ‘‘Chevy Chace,” and includes 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,”’ 
“Barbara Allen,”’ three of the Robin Hood 
series, “The Twa Corbies,” “The Nut- 
Brown Maid,” ‘Sir Patrick Spens,” with 
twice as many more. Some of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s headpieces are felicitous and truly 
decorative; the full-page pen-drawings, on 
the contrary, are ineffectual, and contrast 
unfortunately with the print of the ballads 
themselves. The defect extends to the cov- 
er in red and green. 

The introduction to Mr. Joseph B. Gil- 
der’s ‘The American Idea as Expounded by 
American Statesmen’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
is from the pen of Mr. Carnegie. It takes 
a hopeful view of our democracy in spite of 
what he hopes is the temporary aberration 
from American first principles since ‘‘our 
late President was swept, against his own 
ardent wish and better judgment, into a de- 
parture from the policy of the Fathers of 
the Republic.”” Mr. McKinley’s last speech 
is one of the seventeen documents in this 
collection, beginning with the Declaration 
of Independence. Washington, John Quincy 
Adams (in “the Monroe Doctrine’’), Lin- 
coln, Webster, Lowell on Democracy, Cleve- 
land, Hoar on free speech, are some of the 
historic expounders here brought together. 

The New Amsterdam Book Co. have 
launched a series of 16mo reprints, ‘‘The 
Commonwealth Library,” inexpensively got 
up, but clear of print, including thus far 
the Lewis and Clark already noticed, in 
three volumes, and now Alexander Macken- 
zie’s ‘Voyages from Montreal to the Frozen 
and Pacific Oceans (1789 and 1793),’ in two 
volumes, with a portrait of the author, and 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Literature and Dogma,’ 
also with a portrait. 

The ‘‘Little Masterpieces of Science’’ pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. under the 
editorship of Mr. George Iles form a set of 
six pocket volumes in plain attire, labelled 
respectively ‘Mind,’ ‘Explorers,’ ‘The Natu- 
ralist,’ ‘Skies and Earth’ (astronomy and 
geology), ‘Health and Healing,’ and ‘Inven- 
tion and Discovery.’ The general title proves 
to be a misnomer, for while there are nu- 
merous extracts from the writings of well- 
known scientists of high and sometimes of 
the first order, none of these deserves the 
style of ‘‘masterpiece,” as few fragments 
could. But mixed up with these textual 
quotations we have much popularizing of 
science in articles by Mr. Iles himself and 
by others possessed of greater scientific 
training, but still not first-hand authorities. 
The series will be useful, but it is too pre- 
tentious. 

Without commenting on them in detail, 
we can recommend to teachers both Prof. 
J, M. Hart’s ‘Essentials of Prose Composi- 
tion’ (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro.) and 
the third book of Gardiner, Kittredge and 
Arnold’s ‘The Mother Tongue: Elements 
of English Composition’ (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.). Each abounds in illustrations of style, 
which are given more at length in the second 
and larger work. Professor Hart again 
displays his fondness for Hawthorne as an 
exemplar. The triple authors add supple- 
mentary exercises and exhibitions of com- 
mon errors, with a glance at punctuation 
and a chapter on English prosody. 

Few recent diplomatic episodes have 
caused more discussion than the alliance of 
Italy with Prussia before and during the 
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war of 1866. Many attempts have been 
made to convict the Italian Government, 
and especially its head, Gen. La Marmora, 
of lack of faith towards Prussia. The nego- 
tiations have just been reviewed from first 
to last in Senator Luigi Chiala’s ‘Ancora uy 
Po’ Pid di Luce sugli Eventi Politici e Mili- 
tari dell’ Anno 1866’ (Florence: Barbéra), a 
work which seems to exhaust the subject. 
Written with Senator Chiala’s characteristic 
frankness, it presents many important in- 
edited letters, besides his inside knowledge 
of the transactions, and the impressions 
which his intimacy with many of the lead- 
ing Italian public men enabled him to form 
at first hand. He has effectually silenced 
Bernhardi and other accusers, and he has 
confirmed Bismarck’s statement that Italy 
behaved loyally in all her dealings with 
Prussia. Incidentally, the book is indis- 
pensable for any one who wishes to under- 
stand the diplomacy which made Prussia 
mistress of Central Europe and undermined 
Napoleon III. 

The Annals of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Harvard College, volume 38, is de- 
voted to a “Discussion of Variable Stars in 
the cluster » Centauri,’’ by Solon I. Bailey. 
This is the first portion of an elaborate 
study of variable stars in clusters under- 
taken by Professor Bailey. In all, 19,050 
stars have been examined, and the area 
covered by the examination is 5.8 square 
degrees. The area in which variables were 
actually found, however, was only 1.4 square 
degrees, and the remarkable announcement 
is made that, in a region covering only 
one thirty-thousandth part of the whole 
sky, have been found more than five hun- 
dred variables, nearly as many as are 
known to exist in the remaining region. It 
also appears that in one cluster, Messier 3, 
one star in seven is variable, while in other 
clusters there is only one in five hundred. 
The vo!ume is made up of several chapters 
in which are described the sequences of 
comparison stars, observations of the vari- 
ables, the elements of the variables, 
and a detailed study of four. varia- 
bles. There are numerous’ reproduc- 
tions of photographs of clusters show- 
ing variabies, and six plates showing light 
curves. 

The diamond and carbon product of Bahia 
is decreasing, writes H. W. Furniss in the 
Consular Reports for October, notwith- 
standing fabulous wealth awaits develop- 
ment—simply from lack of intelligence. ‘‘In 
my trip, which included the greater part 
of the diamond section, I could 
not find or hear of a person or company 
working with modern machinery or tools 
or using modern methods.” The absence in 
Berlin of that cloud of dusty smoke so fre- 
quently observed in our cities is due to 
three facts, according to Consul-General 
Mason: ‘‘The preponderant use of coke and 
briquettes, which are practically smoke- 
less; the skilful scientific construction of 
boiler furnaces and chimneys; and, final- 
ly, the high standard of skiil that is taught 
and enforced among firemen who stoke fur- 
naces with coal for steam and manufactur- 
ing purposes. It is not every strapping la- 
borer who can shovel coal who is permit- 
ted to stoke a boiler furnace in this coun- 
try. Before he can assume such a charge 
he must be taught the theory and practice 
of economical, scientific firing, by which 
the coal is distributed in such manner and 
quantity over the grate surface as to se- 





cure the most perfect combustion of its vol- 
atile elements.” 

In the Geographical Journal for October is 
an account by Oscar Neumann of his jour- 
ney through southern Ethiopia to the Su- 
dan, one of the most interesting parts of 
Africa yet to be explored. In the course 
of it he passed through five different z00- 
logical regions and “‘was able to collect 
more than 1,000 specimens of mammals be- 
longing to about 140 different species,”’ of 
which sixteen are new. This is the great- 
est zodlogical collection which has ever 
come to Europe from Africa at one time. 
He found a curious system of fortification 
prevailing in certain South Ethiopian king- 
doms. ‘‘Where the countries are not bound- 
ed by high mountain chains, difficult to 
cross, they are surrounded by deep ditches 
and strong fences, which can only be pass- 
ed by means of a guarded gate.’" In the 
capital of one of these kingdoms there was 
a Thursday market which “is visited by 
nearly twenty to thirty thousand persons.” 
The address of Sir T. H. Holdich at the 
Belfast meeting of the British Association 
on “Some Geographical Problems’ was a 
strong plea for better geographical educa- 
tion in England. It needed the bitter ex- 
perience of the South African war to teach 
English administrators and English yxen- 
erals what the United States, Germany, 
Russia, and France have long known and 
acted upon, that “the cheapest, the quick- 
est, the surest, indeed, the only satisfac- 
tory method of regulating the progression 
of public works, the development of com- 
merce, the proper recognition of the fron- 
tier boundaries, the administration of jus- 
tice, and the military control of a large 
and growing colony, or of a long stretch 
of military frontier, is to be armed with a 
perfect summary of what that country con- 
tains in the shape of a geographical map.” 
He stated that, in order to secure a “defi- 
nite understanding about the meaning of 
geographical terms,’ the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society had in preparation a _  geo- 
graphical dictionary, and he expressed the 
wish that there might be “homogeneity in 
spelling.’”’ An illustration of the need of 
this is to be found in this number of the 
Journal. In the text the capital of Abys- 
sinia is always Adis Abeba, on the map it 
is Addis Abbaba. 

The principal articles in Petermann's 
Mitteilungen, No. 9, are on the earthquake 
in Guatemala on April 18, 1902, by Dr. Karl 
Sapper, and on the place names of the 
Eskimo of Smith’s Sound, by Dr. Robert 
Stein, with an accompanying map. Stein em- 
bodies the results of his investigations dur- 
ing a two years’ residence in the Sound 
region. His linguistic studies have led 
him to the conclusion that the Eskimo have 
not long, relatively, inhabited the Green- 
land coast, but are emigrants from the west. 
Through increase of intercourse with the 
world, they are fast losing their old tradi 
tions and folk-lore, some of which, in the 
form of ballads, he has collected. He praises 
the English and American explorers for 
their brilliant achievements, but adds that 
“from the lack of phonetic analysis,” they 
have written the Eskimo place names in a 
manner which he characterizes as “ein 
wahrer Griuel.”’ 

Dr. Karl Dziatzko, head librarian of the 
University of Géttingen, has recently ex- 
tensively investigated the question whether, 
in the ancient world of literature, there ex 





isted anything like copyright The prot 

lem was forced upon his attention by the 
recent large papyrus finds, there being al 
ready three hundred of these containing 
portions of Homer alone. The supplement 
to the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 193 
reporting on these researches, states that 
as might have been expected, no such right 
existed in the ancient world on anything 
like the scale of the modern. No law has 
been found protecting the rights of tt 

writer, no matter in which of the two ways 
his books were multiplied, by the boot 

trader or by private enterprise. Everybody 
could have copies of any work prepared at 
his own pleasure. One restriction, however 
was discovered, to the effect that he who 
against an author's will, was the first to 
offer a book for sale, could be subjected to 
the process ‘‘injuriarum actio.”” Burt, after 
copies had once been made and circulated 
then the special right of the author came to 
an end. Sometimes an author would make 
changes in his books in order to ronder it 
impossible for dealers to sell their unre- 
vised copies. Another peculiarity of ancient 
publication methods was the fact that such 
a thing as the circulation of a writing pri- 
vately, or, as the Germans say, as ‘“‘manu- 
script," was unknown Even works writ- 
ten for private circles at once became pub- 
lic property—which worked mischief to cer- 
tain authors under the tyranny of several 
Roman kmpeross. 

The issue and continued maintenance of 
the Japan Register, a bi-lingual magazine 
published semi-monthly in Tokio, which has 
reached its third volume, recalls attention 


to the important question whether the Ja 


anese—to say nothing of the Chines will 
ever give up their ideographic writing aua 
adopt Romaji, or Roman script. The dis 


tinguished barrister-at-law, Mr. Masujima, 
conducts the Japan Register, which, in Eng- 
lish and Sinico-Japanese (that is, in mixed 


Chinese square character and the kana 


script), discusses events and themes of coo 
temporaneous interest most congenial (to 
literary and scholarly people. There {sa 


certainly no sign that the Japanese will give 
up their ideographs within this present cea 
tury, at least. In adopting Occidental ctv 
ilization, they have put their Sinico-Japan 
ese style and script to a severe test which 
has been most creditably borne Called to 
express to an Oriental people the thoughts 
elabcrated by European minds during many 
centuries, it has shown aptitudes undream- 
ed of. It is not only an instrument of enor 
mous merits, enabling a Japanese to ex 
press every shade of meaning from the 
columns of a European newspaper, but i's 
use during more than fifty years’ contact 
with the modern West has demonstrated the 


enormous capabilities of the Japanese lap 


guage. “The existing written language of 
Jepan is immensely superior to colloquial 
Japanese as a terse and precise instrument 
of thought,”’ becau to th native phonetic, 
or rather syllabic, script and “hooks and 
eyes” ol speer h it joi the Cnine ideo 

graphs, which are almost matchless for the 
tone and shadings of thought the Japa. 

ese portion of Mr Masujima’s ilegiater 
shows how much can be done in the simpli 


fication of the written style and ia blending 
the classical and the colloquial, which are 
now the particular and pressing problems to 
be solved The articles, 


tiques, and translations are of excelicnt 


editorials, cri- 


selection and proportion (The publica 








tion office is No. 14 Yamashita, Cho, Yoko- 
hama.) 

One of the chief purposes in the organiza- 
tion of the International Association of 
Academies of Sciences, effected about two 
years ago, was to furnish a medium through 
which an international exchange of manu- 
scripts for scholarly research could be 
brought about. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Madrid, although invited to 
membership in the new association, did not 
respend, and important literary documents 
from Spain are accordingly still almost in- 
accessible to foreigners, Now, however, 
the Government has itself taken steps 
to meet the wishes of scholars in 
this regard, and has recently issued 
to all of the great libraries of Spain 
a detailed set of rules and regulations con- 
trolling such an exchange of literary trea- 
sures with foreign countries. These make 
it possible for scholars of other lands to 
secure any manuscripts and other docu- 
ments from Spanish collections save those 
of exceptional value; but this permission is 
confined to countries which extend similar 
covrtesies to Spanish scholars, and the bor- 
rower is also compelled to make a money 
Ceposit, the amount of which is to be de- 
termined by the director of the library ‘rom 
which the loan is made. 

We have received from Messrs. C. F. Lib- 
bie & Co., Boston, the catalogue of a re- 
markable collection of books in American 
genealogy and New England history which 
on November 11 and following will be sold 
for the estate of our old associate, the late 
William H. Whitmore. Of the nearly three 
thousand items, which include _ books, 
pamphlets, maps, broadsides, and historical 
portraits and views, we can now enumerate 
only the original manuscript passenger-list, 
containing forty-one names, of the Speed- 
well, endorsed by Gov. Endicott: “These 
were Landed in Boston in N. E. the 27th of 
ye 6 moneth 1656, J. E.’’; a great number of 
New England chap books, twenty-nine edi- 
tions of ‘‘Mother Goose,” including the 
earlier and rarer issues (one of Mr. Whit- 
more’s numerous diversions); and a series 
of mezzotints by the eighteenth-century 
engraver Pelham, who is said to have been 
the first artist and engraver in America 
and one of Copley’s masters. Genealogies 
predominate, but the collection of Bos- 
toniana is of exceptional richness, as might 
have been expected from a leading founder 
of the Bostonian Society. 








—It is a far call from Chevy Chace to 
Lexington, from Harry Hotspur to the of- 
ficer whom Halleck, by a curious slip, 
called a “younger son,” a “Major of Dra- 
gzoons”’; from the Percy of romance to the 
Percy of the days of George III. The let- 
ters of this latter, rightly named Hugh, 
Earl Perey, written in America between 
April, 1774, and November, 1776, have late- 
ly been published by Charles E, Goodspeed, 
Boston. The volume is beautifully print- 
ed, perhaps even too much so, since the 
result is a high price for a thin book of 
eighty pages of letters which, though in- 
teresting, are by no means of great im- 
portance. They are carefully edited by 
Charles K. Bolton, Librarian of the Boston 
Athenwum., The old Duke of Northumber- 
land, father of the writer, was a strong 
opponent of the Ministry and its measures 
and treatment of the American Colonies. 
His son, the writer, was, above all, a sol- 
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dier devoted to his profession and desirous 
of success and advancement in it. The let- 
ters relate principally to affairs of the 
time, but it is pleasant in one of the 
earliest to find a tribute to the great charm 
of New England independent of all time. 
On July 27, 1774, Percy writes: ‘With re- 
gard to the climate, it is ten times more 
inconstant than in England.” His admira- 
tion of the country about Boston is ex- 
pressed in words strong enough to satisfy 
the most devoted friend of her Park system 
of to-day. His views with regard to public 
men and measures are those of an intelli- 
gent but prejudiced young aristocrat. He 
could see no good in the leaders of Ameri- 
can sentiment or in the people in general: 
“They have not the least Idea of either 
Religion or Morality.” On April 20, 1775, 
after meeting the Rebels, he had learned 
that “whoever looks upon them as an irreg- 
ular mob, will find himself much mistak- 
en.”” The letters contain short accounts of 
the day of Lexington and Concord, and of 
the battles of Bunker Hill, Long Island, and 
White Plains, in all of which, except 
Bunker Hill, Percy took an active part. 
The letters were well worth printing, 
though their interest is largely due to the 
personality of the writer, 


—The reverence which is felt for the mem- 
ory of Father Marquette has of late years 
been illustrated in many ways. Sculpture 
has been invoked to commemorate his ser- 
vices, and his deeds are thus recorded in 
national centres like Washington and Chi- 
cago. His daring and sincerity have also 
been recalled in many public addresses. 
While Michigan and Wisconsin seem to owe 
a special debt of gratitude, the sense of 
recognition is widespread among other 
States of the Middle West, and may be ex- 
pected to appear at any time. Under these 
circumstances, the public is likely to wel- 
come the short biographical sketch entitled 
‘Father Marquette,’ that has recently been 
published by Mr. R. G. Thwaites (Appletons). 
It is the work of one who has long been 
perfectly familiar with the geographical ex- 
plorations and the missionary services of 
the Jesuits, besides having shown a special 
interest in the career of Marquette. A suf- 
ficient account of the Indians, the Jesuits, 
and Marquette’s companions is given, but 
the book is a real biography, and centres in 
the deeds of the Father himself. As be- 
tween Marquette and Joliet, Mr. Thwaites 
finds it impossible to do more than divide 
the praise of discovering the Mississippi; but 
he will not admit that the merits of the 
priest fall below those of the civilian. Mar- 
quette, too, it was who left the record. The 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen. 
Among others is the reputed portrait that 
was discovered in Montreal five years ago. 
If we ever had any doubt in the matter, we 
must now express a strong individual opin- 


ion against the authenticity of this picture’ 


An account of its discovery will be found in 
volume 71 of the ‘Jesuit Relations’ (p. 400). 
In conclusion, we may quote Mr. Thwaites's 
final estimate of Marquette: ‘Others of his 
order, in America, were doubtless greater 
than he, suffered more acutely, spent more 
years in the service; but popular imagina- 
tion in America has perhaps more generally 
centred upon the hero of this tale than 
upon any of his fellows. He was, in truth, 
a man of action as well as of ideas; a true 
explorer as well as a scholastic; a rare lin- 
guist; a preacher of undoubted capacity; 





gifted with unusual powers of mastery over 
the minds of fierce savages; and his saintly 
character will long remain an inspiration 
to men of every creed and calling.” 


—We have received a reprint of Mr. Hu- 
bert Hall’s ‘Court Life under the Plantag- 
enets’ (Dutton), which was originally pub- 
lished in London twelve years ago. In some 
ways this book reminds one of ‘The Mer- 
chant and the Friar,’ by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, wherein Marco Polo is brought to 
England and made to converse with Roger 
Bacon on topics of public interest. Myr. 
Hall’s ‘Court Life’ is less conversational 
than the ‘Merchant and the Friar,’ but in 
both cases an attempt is made to render 
popular the study of mediwval life. The 
English Constitution, under several of its 
aspects, is also a subject which both books 
have in common, although the actioa of 
the one is laid in the twelfth century and 
that of the other in the thirteenth. Mr. 
Hall’s book being already well known, we 
need not criticise it at any length. On the 
whole, it is inferior to ‘The Merchant and 
the Friar’ in sprightliness, and it has the 
further misfortune of being so written that 
it does not exactly suit the demands of 
specialists. Mr. Hall knows a great deal 
about the working of the Exchequer and 
other matters connected with the admin- 
istrative system of the Plantagenets, and 
he has also a marked sympathy for the so- 
cial side of the national life. In this book, 
however, he is not technical enough for the 
student of constitutional detail, and not 
light enough in touch for those who are 
fond of historical novels. Still, we must 
not drop out of sight Mr. Hall’s precise 
aim. “I have attempted in this book,’ he 
says, “nothing less than the delineation of 
living characters and the description of ex- 
isting institutions at a given period of a 
typical reign.’’ The design is ambitious, and 
even though success may be but partial, 
the attempt was worth making. We must 
also add with emphasis that this book con- 
tains a great deal of curious information, 
and may be used by the judicious teacher to 
qualify the dryness of lectures on consti- 
tutional history. 


—The reader of Dr. Karl Federn’s ‘Dante 
and his Time’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
will probably be surprised, and take it for 
a hopeful sign, that such a book should 
have been made in Germany, for it presents 
the results of much study not in the form 
of the heavy dissertation dear to German 
scholars and their disciples, but in a series 
of popular essays, which are readable 
throughout and often abound in striking 
suggestions. Dr. Federn attempts to recon- 
struct the world into which Dante was born 


| in 1265, its political, religious, and social 


conditions, and the immediate history of 
Florence. He traces the decay of the an- 
tique and the coming of the mediaval 
ideals, the conflict between Church and 
State, the rise of modern poetry; and, being 
a German, he emphasizes, perhaps unduly, 
the Germanic elements in the new order 
which superseded the ancient. It is im- 
portant to have this side properly present- 
ed, although we may not accept all the con- 
clusions which Dr. Federn reaches. To 
claim Dante as of Germanic origin on the 
assumption that Alighieri is simply the 
Italian for the old German Aldiger—which 
itself “has about the same significance as 
the word Shakespeare, meaning ‘the ruler 
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of the spear’’’—is fanciful. Whatever 
Dante’s remote ancestors may have been, 
he is the most un-German master in litera- 
ture. But this is a slight point, which we 
cite merely to show the possible eccentrici- 
ty of a pro-German treatment of the sub- 
ject. In the last third of the book, Dr. 
Federn gives a summary biography of 
Dante and a criticism of his work. Here, 
also, there is much to commend—enthu- 
siasm, opinions formed at first hand, 
flashes of insight. Dr. Federn does not 
dissect a literary cadaver, but tries to 
impart to his readers what a living force he 
has found in Dante. He writes most con- 
vincingly when he is least ‘‘psychological”’; 
witness his statement that, as ‘“‘there are 
things which nobody can paint without 
having gone through,’ Dante could never 
have described ‘‘the sinful love of Francesca 
and Paolo so touchingly’’ if he had not been 
guilty of the like himself! We shudder to 
think of the crimes which, by the same 
wonderful psychological law, Shakspere 
must have committed before he could draw 
Lady Macbeth and Macbeth, Iago and Iachi- 
mo, and the other villains of his plays. 
But, to sum up, the general drift of Dr. 
Federn’s book is so interesting that it can 
be honestly recommended. There are few 
Dante-lovers so learned that they will not 
find in it some fresh suggestions; and the 
average reader will derive trom it much 
valuable information, clothed in a vivacious 
style. 


POOR-LAW RELIEF IN ENGLAND.—I. 


Public Relief of the Poor. Six Lectures, by 
Thomas Mackay. London: John Murray. 
1901. 


The Early History of English Poor-Rclief. 
By E. M. Leonard. Cambridge (Eng.) 
University Press. 1900. 


Mr. Mackay’s ‘Public Relief of the Poor’ 
is a work of extraordinary power which 
raises questions of general and urgent im- 
portance. 

“Death and sickness,” writes our author, 
“are inevitable incidents in human life, 
but destitution is economically avoidable. 
Its avoidance depends on two things: the 
quickened economic competence of our in- 
dustrial population, and the relaxation of 
the primitive feudal status of servitud 
which, as the pauper habit, lingers in our 
midst, arresting progress and develop- 
ment.”’ 

These sentences contain the fundamental 
principles on which Mr. Mackay’s criticism 
and history—and the two go hand in hand 
—of the English poor-law are based; and 
the powerfulness of his reasoning consists 
in the intellectual tenacity with which 
he adheres to these elementary truths, and 
the skill with which he shows that they 
in reality afford the key to the historical, 
social, and political problems raised by 
the confused growth and the inadequate 
reform of the scheme for the relief of 
the poor which has existed in England 
since the days of Elizabeth. Let it be add- 
ed that Mr. Mackay is no 4-priori the- 
orist. He is thoroughly well grounded in 
the history and the literature of his sub- 
ject. Nothing shows this better than the 
relation of his teaching to Miss E. N. 
Leonard’s ‘Early History of English Poor- 
Relief.’ This lady, whose industry in re- 
search is more fully developed than her 
capacity for logical reasoning, would, we 
conceive, dissent from the conclusions and 
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be opposed to the tone of Mr. Mackay’s 
book. Yet the interesting facts ascertain- 
ed by Miss Leonard’s labors afford addi- 
tional proof of the truth of Mr. Mackay’s 
doctrine, namely, that, under the condi- 
tions of modern society, the only mode 
of affording real relief to the poor is to 
render every man competent to support 
himself, and thus, instead of pampering 
paupers, abolish pauperism. 

The effect and nature of this doctrine 
are best illustrated, as its truth is also 
established, by insisting on two or three 
conclusions to which it inevitably leads 
First, the legislation of Elizabeth, which is 
embodied in the Poor-Relief Act, 1601, 
43 Eliz. c. 4 (which itself, as Miss Leonard 
points out, is little more than a reénact 
ment of a statute of 1597), is placed in a 
new light. The Poor-Law statute of 1601 
(which should be read together with th 
Statute of Charitable Uses, 43 Eliz. c. 4) 
was a deliberate attempt of English states- 
manship to mitigate the sufferings of the 
poor, and constituted a philanthropic, but 
also in its essence a reactionary, effort to 
check the growth of the new organization 
of society which was based on personal 
liberty, on freedom of contract, and on free 
exchange of services. The act of 1601 
was, in short, a return towards the prin 
ciples of gradually expiring feudalism 
Laborers were, when necessary, to be pro- 
vided with work and with wages, but labor- 
ers were also deprived of the freedom 
to move from one place to another so as 
to sell their labor at the best advantage. 
In so far as the principles of the Eliz- 
abethan poor-law were put into effect, 
the working classes might be secured 
against starvation, but they were depvriv- 
ed of freedom. By the Law of Settlement, 
English laborers became again adscripti 
glebe. No doubt the stringency of the Law 
of Settlement arises directly from the 
Poor-Relief Act of 1662, but the detest- 
able law of Charles II. only carried out to 
its logical result a principle involved in 
the legislation of Elizabeth, and if the 
poor-law did not produce anything like 
the whole of its calamitous results till 
sixty years after the death of the great 
Queen, the reason is that the law was for 
a long time most imperfectly carried out. 
It is here that Miss Leonard strengthens 
the position of Mr. Mackay. She proves 
that the constant effort of the central Gov- 
ernment, represented by the Privy Coun- 
cil, was needed in order to make the poor- 
law become a reality. It is no accident 
that Charles I. and his advisers were zeal- 
ous in the enforcement of the poor-law, 
or, as Miss Leonard expresses it, ‘‘that 
these infringers of individual liberties were 
also, in intention at least, the protectors 
of the poor’; benevolent communism is 
the natural ally of political despotism. 

It is worth while to insist on the true 
eharacter of the Elizabethan poor-law be- 
cause, for reasons fully explained by Mr. 
Mackay, even the reformers of 1834 were 
tempted to argue that, had the act of 1601 
been ‘strictly interpreted,”’ reform wouid 
have been unnecessary. This was a de- 
lusion. The act never was “‘strictly’’ in- 
terpreted. The idea on which it partially 
rested, that a workhouse could be turned 
into a place where real and profitable work 
was done, has been shown, not only by 
argument, but by experiment, to be erro- 


necus. Support by the parish was, as al- 
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ready pointed out, found to involve a law 


of settlement fatal to the free exchange of 
labor Parochial aid destroyed among t! 
poor the sense of personal responsibility for 
their own support, and checked among the 
rich the natural impulses of personal, and 
therefore salutary benevolence and th 
Worst and necessary result of the English 
system of poor relief is that pauperism »« 
came, and still in spite of all reforn 
mains, for a large portion of the popula 
tion, a recognized status The evils of 
this state of things may be estimated by two 
facts When an Act of George lil. re 
pealed the worst provisions of the statut« 
of Charles IL., and thereby restored som 
liberty to the English 
laboring classes, it was found that the 


} 


thing like personal 


spirit of pauperism had become too stro: 
to permit the free exchange of labo: 
Scotland, again, possessed a poor-law much 
like that of England. but the Scotch peo] 
were not pauperized The reason ts, tha 
the central Government was not strong 
enough to enforce the law, and it remained 
more or less a dead-letter 

Secondly, the “‘New Poor-Law” of 1834 
achieved a great and rapid success It 
abolished the outdoor relief of able-bodied 
workmen, and this abolition of a monstrous 
abuse was enough to save England from 
destruction The true glory of the Wh 
leaders is not that they carried the gre 
Reform Act which, though it benefited the 
nation, promised the Whigs a long lease of 
power, but that they deliberately sacrificed 
their own popularity for the sake of carry 
ing through a social reform which saved tt 
ccuntry. The principles, indeed, on whi 
the English poor-law was partially reform 
ed were thought out and enunciated by Ber 
tham and his school, but the Whigs of 1824 
did what few statesmen have done either 
before or since their time: they earried out, 
though only to a limited extent, a reforin 
demanded by the best thinkers of the day, 
though it was opposed to the popular sentl 
ment of the time. On this matter it is 
unnecessary to say much; whoever doubts 
the necessity for the reforms embodied 1 
the New Poor-Law should study Mr. Mac 
kay’s fourth chapter, or, what is even bette: 
the report of 1834 on which the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act of that year is founded 

Thirdly, the new poor-law, though excel 
lent as far as it went, aimed at but a very 
limited reform, and was never allowed 
produce the full effect intended by Its au 
thors This is a point on which Mr. Mas 


to 


kay most rightly lays great stress The 
violence with which the act of 1834 was at 
tacked has given rise to the belief that it 
was a drastic measure of thoroughgoing 
reform, whence the inference ts suggested 
that, if England still suffers from pauper- 
ism, we may assume that, in some way or 
other, the principles advocated by the so 
cial reformers of 1834 were unsound No 
idea could be more utterly groundl 


The plain truth is, that popular opposition 


has always made it impossible to carry 
through any thoroughgoing reform of the 
poor-law. The Commissioners who drew 


up the report of 1834 no doubt soon came to 
the perfectly sound conclusion that to pro- 
pose the abolition of the poor-law was ab- 
solutely impossible. They, again, or at 
any rate the Parliament which in the main 
acted on the Commissioners’ report, did not 
venture on the absolute abolition of out 


door relief. What was really done was to 
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offer relief to able-bodied persons on such 
terms as it was improbable that any man 
capable of supporting himself by work 
would accept. To carry this amendment of 
the law into effect was difficult enough. 
Sentimentalists and reactionists, supported 
by a large amount of popular feeling, de- 
nounced the use of the so-called “‘work- 
house test,” which was the essential fea- 
ture of the plan proposed by the Commis- 
sioners, and to this day sentimentalists and 
reactionists are still opposed to that com- 
plete abolition of outdoor relief which it 
seems clear enough that the reformers of 
1834 contemplated as the ultimate result of 
their new system. They apparently hoped 
that one Board of Guardians after another 
would, acting on the suggestions of the cen- 
tral authority constituted by the act, see 
the expediency of gradually abolishing a 
form of relief which in the long run is at 
once demoralizing and expensive. This ex- 
pectation has not been fulfilled. Its ful- 
filment, indeed, was hardly to be expected 
by any one who thoroughly understood the 
character of the local bodies by which the 
English poor-law has been administered. 
True it is that the abolition of outdoor 
relief would lighten the pressure of the 
rates, and would in the long run be of the 
highest benefit to the poor. But it is also 
true that the immediate effect of refusing 
(say) five shillings a week to a widow who, 
if she remains outside the house, can earn 
an additional five shillings, and thereby do 
something to support herself and her 
children, is in the first instance to increase 
the charge upon the parish, and also to act 
with apparent harshness to a person who 
hates going into the workhouse, and is will- 
ing to do the best she can in the way of 
contributing towards the support of her- 
self and her family. 


Now there can be nothing more certain 
than that English guardians will be much 
impressed by the immediate effects and not 
be impressed at all by the ultimate and dis- 
tant results of their conduct. It is just possi- 
ble, though not certain, that a body of offi- 
cials and trained experts living in London 
might have carried through the policy, and, 
as any one who reads Mr. Mackay’s book 
will feel convinced, the very salutary policy, 
of altogether abolishing outdoor relief. But 
no human being can believe that Poor-Law 
Guardians would ever have systematically 
carried out a course of action which, while 
it appeared to them extravagant, was also 
opposed to their feelings of humanity. If it 
was intended to abolish outdoor relief, and 
thus at any rate go near to abolishing pau- 
perism, the administration of the poor-law 
ought to have been placed in the hands of 
some central authority endowed with the 
power and representing the wisdom of the 
nation, Small local bodies are not fitted 
to carry through large national reforms. 
This, at any rate, is the inference irresis- 
tibly suggested by Mr. Mackay’s account of 
the results flowing from the measure of 
1834. That the reform, imperfect as it was, 
achieved the great results which may fairly 
be attributed to it, is, to a thoughtful read- 
er, a matter of astonishment. That a reform 
which fell far below what its authors felt 
was required by the necessities of the time, 
and which was so opposed to popular feel- 
ing that it was never fully carried out, did 
not get rid of paupertsm created by centuries 
of injudicious legislation, excites great re- 
gret, but can excite no surprise. The true 





nature of the legislation of Elizabeth, the 
results of the old poor-law, the failures no 
less than the success attributable to the 
reform of 1834, all point to one and the 
same conclusion, that pauperism is, as Mr, 
Mackay teaches, an evil which is avoidable 
and which, as it has been fostered by the 
errors, can, conceivably at least, be re- 
moved by the wisdom of legislators. 





BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF ITALY. 


The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. By Pas- 
quale Villari. Translated by Linda Vil- 
lari. With frontispiece and maps. 2 
volumes, pp. 231, 238. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1902. 


The attention of Signor Villari, which 
seems of late to have been diverted from 
the times of Savonarola and Machiavelli, is 
now occupied with the origins of modern 
Italy. To his book on the first two centuries 
of Florence there succeeds a_ sketch of 
the barbarian invasions in so far as they af- 
fected Italy from the coming of the Visi- 
goths to the coronation of Charlemagpe. 
This is expressly designed to be a popuiar 
work, and, though the process of translation 
has cut it in two, it is really complete in one 
volume. Footnotes are of rare occurrence, 
and the style, while it is by no means in- 
fantile, is adapted to the taste of those who 
are not scholars. Indeed, Signor Villari 
holds strong views on the subject of his- 
torical composition. Admitting that re- 
search has made great progress since the es- 
tablishment of the national kingdom, he 
revertheless laments the loss of books ‘‘sup- 
plying narratives of past events in a simple, 
easy, readable style, such as abounded for- 
merly in Italy, and served as models ‘o 
other countries. . . . Yet, undeniably, 
the true object of ransacking the national 
archives is to assist the production of nar- 
ratives suited for the general mass of read- 
ers.”’ 

Impressed by this deficiency of Italian lit- 
erature, and moved by the conviction which 
has just been expressed, Signor Villari ia- 
duced Hoepli to publish a special series of 
popular histories. Some of the volumes 
have already appeared—for example, a re- 
vised edition of Balzani’s ‘Italian Chroni- 
cles,’ and ‘The Liberation of Italy,’ by Pro- 
fessor Orsi, of Venice. Besides treating the 
different periods and aspects of Italian his- 
tory, it is designed that the series sball 
embrace the history of other civilized na- 
tions. All this is primarily for the benefit 
of the Italians themselves, but we shall bs 
surprised if the leading volumes are not 
eventually translated into English, We 
have given the above explanation partly be- 
cause it may be of some bibliographical in- 
terest, but mainly because it will serve to 
explain the scope of Signor Villari’s werk 
on the barbarian invasions. In the author's 
own words, “It is neither a learned nor a 
scholastic book, nor is it a philosophic study 
of universal history, such as Bryce’s ‘Holy 
Roman Empire,’ or Quinet’s ‘Italian Revolu- 
tions.’ I merely narrate events in chrono- 
logical and logical order, without comment- 
ing or descanting on them, doing my best to 
avold dryness.” 

This is the author's own statement, but 
its modesty needs to be supplemented by a 
word or two which shall point out the real 
merits of the work. While it deals with 
the same period which is covered by the 





numerous volumes of Hodgkin, and while 
it confesses obligation to half-a-dozen 
other histories of recent date, no one who 
is familiar with the writings and person- 
ality of Signor Villari can imagine that 
it is simply a piece of compilation. After 
naming Bury, Malfatti, Bertolini, Dahn, 
Miihlbacher, and Hartmann, the preface 
proceeds: “I have also recurred to certain 
other authorities, such as Gibbon, Tille- 
mont, and Muratori, who never grows old; 
nor have I forgotten to refer to original 
documents.’”’ The narrative (and of course 
the book consists chiefly of narrative) is 
simple, well-ordered, and exact; but that 
is not quite all. Though the philosophical 
strain is avoided, the tone of the Jahrbiicher 
is avoided as well; and even if we accept 
Signor Villari’s remark that he has not 
commented or descanted on events, it is 
clear that he shows a willingness to ven- 
ture general statements. For example, the 
chapter entitled ‘“‘The Fall of the Empire,” 
with which the book begins, contains broad 
reflections on the subject of Roman decline; 
and, just at the close, we encounter such 
a saying as this: “The constitution of the 
Frankish Empire was the chief and cen- 
tral achievement of the Middle Ages.’ 
There is an abundance of good narrative, 
but there is also from time to time an 
expression of mature opinion. 

Some readers will perhaps regret that 
Professor Villari has found it inconsistent 
with his plan to estimate the exact con- 
tribution which was made by the Germanic 
tribes to the life and institutions of Italy. 
In the case of all the provinces where 
the barbarians established themselves, the 
historical student finds it hard to determine 
the number of the invaders, the character 
of their social relations with the Romans, 
and the extent of the changes for which 
they were directly responsible. What were 
the chief Teutonic elements which entered 
into the fabric of medieval civilization in 
Italy? How was the system of landholding 
throughout the northern and central parts 
of the peninsula affected by the circum- 
stances of the migration? In what wise do 
the customs which the invaders brought 
with them forecast the Italian type of feu- 
dalism? These are questions of high mo- 
ment, and any opinion which Signor Vil- 
lari might express concerning them would 
be entitled to careful consideration. As it 
is, however, such matters are almost whol- 
ly ruled out by the conception of the series, 
and we must look elsewhere for a discus- 
sion of them. 

Signor Villari’s account of the Gothic, 
Lombard, and Frankish occupation takes 
the form of a story rather than of a dis- 
quisition, but it never assumes the tone of 
aromance. The picturesque aspects of life 
during the fifth and sixth centuries which 
leave so profound an impression upon a 
mind like that of Charles Kingsley, and 
which have also appealed to the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Hodgkin, are not thrown into 
strong relief here. The sequence of events 
is more regarded than the play of forces. 
It is a plain tale that Signor Villari tells. 
His period abounds with materials for epic 
or dramatic treatment, but with poetry or 
even with rhetoric he does not meddle. 
Everything is kept in stern subordination 
to the requirements of a sober and dis- 
passionate history. 

We have now described at sufficient 
length the aim and method of this work, 
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It remains for us to express some opinion 
concerning the quality of the execution. 
Where the scale is so small and the issues 
are so great, success or failure must hinge 
upon the author’s accuracy, his power of 
selection, and his gift of telling statement. 
Signor Villari offers little that will seem 
new to the medizvalist, and he is precluded 
by conditions of space from investigating 
moot points like the negotiations of Athaulf 
and Honorius, the relations of Theodoric 
with Boethius, and the character of Theo- 
dora. On the other hand, he is careful, not 
to say conservative, in statement, he has 
chosen his topics with a discrimination that 
comes from wide general knowledge, and 
he has fulfilled his purpose of 
avoiding dryness. It follows that this book 
in the English translation will henceforth 
occupy a fixed place between the manual 
of Church and the opus of Hodgkin. 

In respect to chronology, the middle point 
of the narrative comes just before the mid- 
dle of the sixth century—that is to say, 
the book divides at the time of St. Bene- 
dict and Totila the Ostrogoth. Without at- 
tempting, however, to analyze the subject- 
matter in any detail, there are two topics 
which seem to invite special notice—Signor 
Villari’s comments upon the decline of 
Rome, and his attitude towards the Holy 
See. Beyond a slight discussion of these 
questions we must not go. 

By common consent, the Empire fell not 
because the barbarians were stronger in the 
fifth and sixth centuries than they had been 
in the days of Marcus Aurelius, Decius, and 
Gallienus, but because the Romans were 
then enfeebled. Instead of expressing sur- 
prise at the dismemberment of the prov- 
inces or at the decline which produced it, 
Signor Villari is astonished that the im- 
perial system endured so long as it did. 
What impresses him most deeply, as he sur- 
veys the Empire at its widest extent, is the 
failure to secure any real assimilation. As 
the rule of Rome extended itself farther and 
farther, the difficulties which arose in the 
path of true unity grew greater with each 
forward step. 


express 


“The assimilation of the Italian popula- 
tions had proved comparatively easy, but 
Africa, Spain, Rhetia, and Gaul opposed an 


increasingly obstinate resistance. Then 
fresh obstacles had to be faced in Asia 
Minor and in Greece, where the Romans 


encountered, for the first time, a higher 
civilization than their own. After con- 
quering the country by force of arms, they 
were conquered in their turn by the culture 
of Greece, and were obliged to fuse their 
own with it in order to spread both through 


the wor!d. Thus, by the time the Empire 
reached to the Rhine and the Danube, it 
no longer possessed any real kernel of 


unity corresponding with its outer shell. 
The Empire was neither a state nor a na- 
tion; it was a compound of different races, 


held together by force and subject to the 
same civilization.” 
Some time age it was usual to insist 


upon the uniformity that Rome secured by 
her conquests and the spread of her law. 
The so-called ‘‘Romanization” of the world 
was attested by an appeal to the poets like 
Claudian and Rutilius, who speak in glow- 
ing terms of the universal brotherhood. 
More recently, the tendency seems to be in 
the direction of emphasizing latent differ- 
ences, of separating the Greek from the 
Roman, It is discovered that, after all, 
the civilization of Rome was hardly more 
than a veneer, beneath which persisted ir- 
reconcilable hostilities of race. 





Whether 


by way of restoring the balance or not, 
Signor Villari is apparently disposed to 
lay more stress upon the mutual opposition 
of the parts than upon the seeming unity 
of the whole, and in this latent antago- 
nism he finds a fundamental cause of down- 
fall. According to his view, one leading 
function of the Empire was to create that 
“moral and civil unity of the 
world which was necessary preliminary 
towards the formation of nationalities.” 
But such moral and social unity as was at- 


ancient 
a 


tained could not be permanent after the 
dawn of the national instinct 
“Nationalities, in fact, can neither live 


nor thrive unless so closely inter-related 
as to feel themselves members of the same 
family. But their rise put an end to the 
existence of that ancient world which rec- 
ognized the absolute predominance of one 
civilization alone, outside of which were 
only barbarians.” 


Towards the Church, Signor Villari 
adopts the attitude neither of a Guelph nor 
of a Ghibelline, but of the historian who 


recognizes the importance of Christian- 
ity and laments the present indifference 
of Italian writers to ecclesiastical and 


theological subjects. ‘‘Without investigat- 
ing them,” he asks, “how can it be possi- 
ble to appreciate the history of a peopl 
that founded the Catholic Church, 
people whose religious life was formerly 
so intense, and so closely connected witb 
its political, literary, artistic, and civil 
life?” From such a passage it will be in- 
ferred that no great enthusiasm is likely 
to be shown for the Papacy as a purely 
religious or ecclesiastical institution; but, 
besides being pontiffs, popes were Italians, 
and in this capacity they make a direct 
appeal to our author’s sympathy. They 
were the natural leaders in those days of 
desperate distress when 
needed. 

Signor Villari’s freedom from anti-cleri 
cal prejudice is well seen in his portrait 
of Pope Gregory the Great, to whose career 
a whole chapter is devoted. While the cel- 
ebrated letter to Phocas receives just cen- 
sure, and while it is recognized that Greg- 


of a 


leaders were 


ory was willing to sacrifice everything to 
the interests of the Church, the harsher 


lines of his character are not unduly em- 
phasized, nor does his true nobility of pur- 
pose fail to elicit due praise. 

“The fourteen books of his Epistola form 
an imperishable monument to his memory, 
and a most valuable contribution to the 
history of his times. These Epistles teach 
us to appreciate the lofty character of the 
man who might be truly called the second 
founder of the Papacy; while the writer's 
practical power, untiring energy, Christian 
charity, and fervent holiness are brilliantly 
displayed throughout their pages. They 
plainly show us why he became the first 
man of his age, and not only the leader ot 
the Church, but of Italian policy, and, to 
some extent, of the policy of all Europe.” 

The establishment of the papal 
another important incident of which Signor 
Villari takes notice, but the relations 
Pippin with the Church are not made the 
subject of any special digression from the 
narrative. 

The translation by Signora Villari is very 
good, but there are several slips the 
pen in connection with names and dates 
Those, however, which we have noticed are 
s0 obvious that they will not mislead any 
reader save the most unwary. Other vol 
umes in the same series are announced by 
Professor Errera of Turin, Professor Sal 


state 


ol 


of 





vemini of Florence, and 
lara of Reggio. 


Franz 


Schubert Von R ird Heuberg 

Berlin; “Harmonie.” 
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in the musical world to-d Ww 
ing recognition of tt xa ! f h 
bert among the great i and 
tion of the fact that } “ a patl 
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Schubert's life was so short and n 
ful that it is hardly pl at 
literature relating to him should be 
The elaborate and exhau ve biography 
Max Friedlander, promised y ago, h 
not yet appeared; Kreissle’s meritorio 
biography (1865) is antiquated, and Ni 
gli’'s is a mere sketch In the Eng h le 
guage Sir George Groves ‘ erud 
and enthusiastic article in his ‘Dict 
of Music and Musicians’ (120 columns) re 
mains the most satisfactor and u f 
monograph on the subject; t having | 
written twenty-one year igo, it is natu 
ally incomplete. At that time the great 
part of Schubert’s works had not 
cally edited and printed It is only qu 
recently that Breitkopf & Hartel have cor 
pleted their great undertakin ‘ l 
ing the entire works under the abl« 1 
ship, of Dr. Mandyezewski; and the fir 
biographer to benefit thereby H erg 
who touches on the well-known biograt 
facts briefly, and devotes mo fh pa 
(there are only 114 pages) to the d 
of Schubert's achievement in 
branches of music 

To the songs less spa I 
their importance seems to call for; t th: 
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it is quite possible and likely that Schu- 
bert rewrote the song when he got home, 
and did not keep the bill of fare. In any 
case, the story is so characteristic that it 
must be considered as particularly ben 
trovato. 

In one respect, it must be admitted that 
Schubert was uncritical—in the choice of 
poems for many of his songs, and of li- 
bretti for his numerous short operas. It 
is a significant fact, on which the author 
might have dwelt, that, of the best seven 
songs among the first 262 which Schubert 
wrote, six are to poems by Goethe and one 
to a poem by Schiller. This suggests the 
inference that if he could have had a 
toethe or a Schiller to write libretti for 
him, he might have composed operas as 
dramatic as his ‘“Erlking.’’ He was 
passionately fond of writing for the stage, 
and persevered in it all his life; but al- 
though several of the operas contain some 
of his best music, he never enjoyed a suc- 
cess, partly because of the wretched texts, 
partly because he lacked theatrical skill, 
as the author shows convincingly (p. 73). 
He should have added, however, what Liszt 
pointed out, that while he lacked the the- 
atric knack, he had a genuine dramatic 
talent, as was often manifested in his 
songs, through which he influenced the de- 
velopment of realistic operatic music in- 
directly. In all other branches of vocal 
music he was a direct promoter of reform 
and progress. Heuberger’s remarks anent 
Schubert’s male choruses and cantatas 
cannot be too urgently called to the atten- 
tion of the numerous vocal societies in this 
country. Here, too, as in the Lied, it will 
beacknowledged some day that Mendelssohn 
has been allowed unjustly to usurp a place 
of honor belonging to Schubert, by right of 
priority as well as of superior genius. 
Concerning the male chorus, Heuberger 
says: 

“Before Schubert, the only composer in 
this genre that calls for mention is Mozart, 
the inventor of it. From him he got, how- 
ever, little more than suggestions. What 
the male chorus has become since Mozart 
is comprised exhaustively in the works of 
Schubert, who is the first in time, and the 
greatest writer of male choruses up to the 
present day.” 

When he wrote his oratorio fragment, 
“Lazarus,” the author remarks: Sd 


“he had no model to influence him. or 
Bach he knew but little, as we know 
through Hiittenbrenner, Some of Handel’s 
works he had, indeed, heard or played with 
enthusiasm; but when he went to work 
himself it came over him like tongues of 
fire, and he spoke a language like none be- 
fore him. He wrote no pseudo-archaic 
style, but a thoroughly modern, specifically 
Schubertian cantata, full of original and 
deeply emotional music worthy of his 
genius.” 

Among the instrumental works, the two 
last symphonies have long held the place 
of honor they deserve; and so have some of 
the quartets and other chamber works; but 
it is only within recent years that ama- 
teurs and critics have had the courage to 
confess to themselves that in euphony and 
variety of color charm, in melodic sponta- 
neity and originality of harmonic modula- 
lion, they surpass even Beethoven's sym- 
phonies and chamber works. Of these 


compositions Heuberger gives interesting 
analyses, Schubert’s epoch-making origi- 
nality as a writer for the pianoforte is also 
admirably discussed (pp. 23, 36-38, 58, 60). 
While Beethoven called his short pleces 





“bagatelles,” Schubert gave his best in 
them, and thus fathered the endless varie- 
ty of short pieces that have gradually dis- 
placed the sonata. He also ennobled and 
practically created the Viennese dances 
which subsequently, under the banner of 
Strauss and Lanner, conquered the whole 
world. Nor is that all. He created an 
entirely new style of pianoforte music when 
he wrote his four-hand marches and other 
pieces. These have a charm and an “idio- 
matically pianistic quality’’ that have never 
been equalled by any of the thousands of 
four-hand pieces that have since been 
written. 

The importance of Heuberger’s book lies 
in its thus emphasizing the manysidedness 
of Schubert’s musical genius, and the great 
number of paths in which he was a pioneer. 
Even without this feature the volume 
would be indispensable to Schubert-lovers 
because of its abundant portraits, facsim- 
iles, and illustrations. Unfortunately there 
is no index or real table of contents. The 
last twenty pages are an appendix contain- 
ing much interesting information, some of 
which should have been incorporated 
in the text, and the rest printed as foot- 
notes in the proper places. 


The Founder of Mormonism: A Psycholog- 
ical Study of Joseph Smith, jr. By J. 
Woodbridge Riley, one-time Instructor 
in English, New York University. With 
an introductory, preface by Prof. George 
Trumbull Ladd. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1902. 
Pp. xix, 446. 


Most writers, like Mr. Linn, whose elab- 
orate and accurate work, ‘The Story of 
the Mormons,’ we lately reviewed, have 
approached the question of the sincerity 
of its founder from the outside—from the 
external history of the sect, from facts 
more than from philosophy. Mr. Riley, on 
the other hand, aims to ascertain what 
manner of man the Mormon founder was 
by a study of his characteristics as stamp- 
ed and expanded by heredity and environ- 
ment. Starting in the ultimate heyday 
of Smith’s power and life, he traces salient 
family traits so far as he can through sev- 
en generations backward to 1666, and the 
surroundings by which they were succes- 
sively influenced. The heterogeneous ele- 
ments in 1805 gave birth to a leader whose 
life is a riddle for which, as Mr. Riley 
holds, the new-born hypnotic psychology 
furnishes the most universal’ solvent, 
though he confesses that, “after all, how far 
the wonderful power of Peep-stone Joe was 
fictitious and how far due to unconscious 
self-suggestion, it is hard to decide’ (p. 
185). Thanks to the curious peep-stones 
which the revelator called his Urim and 
Thummim, he unconsciously and acciden- 
tally first hypnotized himself—and that a 
decade before Braid in England first pub- 
lished some analogous occult discoveries. 
(The theory of every operation is later 
than its performance.) Surprised’ that 
persistent gazing on his crystals, or 
opaques, threw him into hypnosis where 
he took suggestion as a cat laps milk, 
Smith could not fail to repeat the hitherto 
undetected process. The result was, that, 
while he was under unconscious conditions 
through suggestions or impulses, whether 
from within him or without him, his men- 
tal visions, though airy nothings, were 
projected outwardly and became external 





realities with local habitations. While in 
the dark he saw lights and angels. His 
illusions were of identical nature, from his 
youthful guidance of money-diggers to the 
last verse in the Mormon Bible. Those 
who wonder that visions were so multitu- 
dinous and vast should remember that in 
hypnosis it is the first step which costs, for 
hypnotizing becomes more and more easy, 
and each new trance most naturally fol- 
lows in the wake of its predecessors. This 
explanation is countenanced by much of 
what fills the Book of Mormon. Interwov- 
en in its warp and woof are allusions to 
the Bible (298 to the New Testament), and 
as many to anti-popery, anti-masonry, and 
anti-deism—the three topics most talked 
of at the time and place where Smith’s 
sacred book was found, or invented, or 
translated. 

In regard to the meaningless hiero- 
glyphs, the “Caractors” (in the hand- 
writing of Smith himself) which were sent 
for translation to Professor Anthon, Mr. 
Riley thinks that “Smith doubtless believ- 
ed them of supernatural origin—and that 
because they were written under more or 
less unconscious conditions.’’ On the same 
ground the Mormon prophet must have be- 
lieved his Book of Mormon with all its 
supplements to be divinely revealed, and so 
he was no knave at all, but throughout be- 
lieved his own lie to be truth, and it hence 
became truth to him. If we believe this 
theory, we can see how Smith won disci- 
ples as soon as he fell in with victims who 
were either as good hypnotic subjects as 
he was, or whom he could manipulate up to 
an equal receptivity. His early success in 
the use of “collective hypnosis” in secur- 
ing eight eye-witnesses of optics keen 
enough to see the gold plates, and who 
“hefted” them with their own hands, could 
not fail to be followed by further miracles 
of its class. 

If Mr. Riley holds Smith to have believ- 
ed in one revelation, why not in all? In 
a word, as we incline to think, our author, 
mounted on hypnotics, rides his hobby to 
death. His proving hypnotics to quad- 
rate in so many points with Mormonism re- 
minds us of interpretations still popular 
in orthodox circles of St. John’s apocalypse 
as foretelling or tallying either with the 
career of Napoleon or, as others are equally 
sure, with that of all the Popes; or, as a 
third class judge, with signs of the “Sec- 
ond Advent”—and that with minute his- 
torical accuracy. Mr. Riley’s treatise is of 
wonderful ingenuity and readableness, yet 
on the whole it deepens the feeling we have 
long had that Mormonism is, in fact, a 
phenomenon in one grand feature very like 
the Scriptural apocalypse as described by 
Dr. Robert South—‘‘A book intricate, per- 
plexed, and, for the most part, never to be 
understood; on which, when wits and indus- 
try have done their utmost, the best com- 
mentary is conjecture.” bs 

Some latent distrust of hypnotism us too 
weak to bear the load he puts upon it, is 
betrayed by our author. He declares the 
prophet’s ‘‘mind seriously affected,” so that 
his words and deeds became as crazy as 
anything in the mad Dean’s Gulliver—as 
when he sald, “I know more than all the 
world put together, and God is my right- 
hand man”; and again when he demanded 
of Van Buren a million dollars in dam- 
ages as his due from Government for 
persecutions, and when, through wire- 
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workers, he was nominated and was ac- 
tually running for United States President 
at the hour of his death. In reading Mr. 
Riley, one thinks how Rufus Choate would 
have welcomed hypnotism. Could he have 
reinforced his insanity defences with that 
plea, all murderers would have gone un- 
whipped of justice. 


Shakespear. By W. Carew Hazlitt. Lon- 


don: Quaritch. 

Mr. Hazlitt was disappointed in Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare.’ It seemed 
to him little more than a readable distilla- 
tion of Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines.’ He 
determined, therefore, to take up the sub- 
ject himself, or, rather, to resume a “‘half- 
abandoned design,’ and the fruits of his 
determination are before us. He insists, 
however, that his volume does not profess 
to be a systematic biography—that it is 
simply ‘“‘an essay, restricted to new points 
of view, which may or may not be held in 
certain instances to amount to new facts.” 
He claims the same freedom of conjecture 
and inference in settling the details of 
Shakspere’s life that would be allowed in 
other uncertain cases, where the person in- 
volved was less considerable. Accordingly, 
he deals largely in a process which he calls 
“the concentration of scattered points and 
hints.” 

In the main we may accept Mr. Hazlitt’s 
characterization of his own book. Yet it 
is not an essay in the strict sense of the 
word. It is rather a collection of essays, 
for there is little continuity between chap- 
ter and chapter. The whole thing rambles 
and staggers and halts along. There are 
digressions so little pertinent that they 
might well have been relegated to an ap- 
pendix; there are pages of dreary common- 
place, and there is everywhere, of course, 
Mr. Hazlitt’s clumsy style—his unsurpass- 
ably long-winded fashion of saying the 
simplest things. As for the restriction to 
‘new points of view,” it is not and could 
not be thoroughgoing; but we meet with 
a good many new guesses. Most of these 
are of dubious value, but there is now and 
then one which merits the attention of 
scholars. 

Mr. Hazlitt, though he has edited a col- 
lection of antique jest-books, is somewhat 
deficient in humor. He can hardly forgive 
Shakspere for having so much of it. One 
gets the impression that he regards a joke 
as vulgar unless it is either academic or 
elephantine. If space allowed, we should 
like to quote his profoundly diverting ani- 
madversions on Touchstone’s words to 
Audrey: “I am here with thee and thy 
goats, as the most capricious poet, honest 
Ovid, was among the Goths.”” The reader 
will find it on page 135, embedded in a 
chapter on ‘‘Self-Culture.”’ 

With the Sonnets Mr. Hazlitt has little 
patience. ‘Small, very small, loss to the 
world and to the fame of the writer had it 
been if the MS. had perished.” ‘The senti- 
ment is often thin and weak, the diction 
poor, and the metre faulty.’’ ‘In the Son- 
nets, forsooth, we see the poetical expres- 
sion of the author in its earliest and raw- 
est form.” “I grieve that they are so poor.”’ 
As to metre, one is disposed to set up 
Shakspere, even in his “earliest and raw- 
est”’ period, as a match for Mr. Hazlitt, es- 
pecially after reading a note on page 281. 
Here, having described a line in Sonnet cvii, 





as “neither sense nor metre,” he presents 
us with an emendation. The line is this: 
“And peace proclaims olives of endless 
age.”’ The new reading which, we presume, 
is expected to mend the measure, runs as 
follows: “And peace proclaims an olive of 
endless age’’! 

Much as he despises the Sonnets as liter- 
ature, Mr. Hazlitt attaches some biograph- 
ical value to them. But his attempts to ex- 
tract this biographical material are not 
more successful than those of his prede- 
cessors. Bartholomew Griffin, a decidedly 
minor poet, appears as a candidate for the 
position of Shakspere’s friend, replacing 
the perhaps sufficiently discredited Pem- 
broke. The dark lady is Griffin's wife. All 
this is advanced tentatively, with other con- 
jectures of a more trivial kind. We cannot 
forbear quoting the following sentence: 
“Shakespear's 80th Sonnet suggests his ac- 
quaintance with the literary gifts of a con- 
temporary, who had been more successful 
than him in ingratiating himself with a 
common lady friend at a distance from Lon- 
don, yet at one accessible on horseback, 
even if not without fatigue.”” “Mr. W. H.,” 
by the way, becomes William Hammond, 
concerning whom Mr. Hazlitt favors us 
with some information and much ingenious 
guesswork. 

It must not be inferred that the volume 
is valueless. Mr. Hazlitt is a learned and 
indefatigable bibliographer, as well as a 
persevering manufacturer and revamper of 
books. His qualities, good and bad, are 
well known to scholars, and they all ap- 
pear in the present “‘essay.”” To scholars, 
then, his ‘Shakespear’ may be left. They 
will use it with considerable vexation of 
spirit, but may find some things in it that 
will do them good. The general reader will 
probably let it alone. 


Letters from Egypt. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
London: R. Brimley Johnson; New York: 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 1902. 
Lovers of some of the best letters in 
English literature will rejoice that Lady 


Duff Gordon’s from Egypt have been re- 
printed in a single volume. The first series 
appeared in 1865, the second (‘Last Letters’) 
in 1875; and both are now brought together, 
and some other letters are added. Moreover, 
all are now printed as Lady Gordon wrote 
them, so that many characteristic touches, 
omitted earlier, for various reasons, are 
given their proper place. This is as it 
should be; for, if there were ever any doubts 
as to the lasting quality of this correspon- 
dence, they would vanish now that nearly 
forty years have tested it. The present 
writer knows of no other Englishwoman’s 
letters that compare with and he 
questions whether the letters of many Eng- 
lishmen during the past generation will be 
read longer, or with more delight. 

What first strikes one in Lady Gordon’s 
letters is their naturalness; they have high 
literary excellence, but they do not sacrifice 
to it the priceless quality, spontaneity. She 
describes with wonderful vividness the Egypt 
of the sixties, which had not yet become 
the commonplace resort of Cook tourists. 
The land, the people, the associations were 
to her inexhaustibly interesting. “I write 
to you out of the real Arabian Nights,” is 
her first greeting from Cairo. But the gor- 
geousness of the Oriental pageantry is not 


these, 





her main theme, She is not merely a sym- 
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pathetic traveller, who observes, describes, 
and passes on. She seeks the human in the 
Copts and Arabs among whom she lives. She 
learns to know them better than any other 
Englishwoman has ever known them; they 
admit her to their they look 
to her for sympathy and aid in their dle- 
tress; and they come at last almost to wor- 
ship her as their “Own Lady.” The econo- 
mist not less than the historian will not 
overlook her account of Egypt from 1862 to 
1869, and both will acknowledge that that 
country to-day, after twenty years of Brit- 
ish rule, has greatly improved. Not for the 
mass of entertaining information, nor for 
the succession of vivid des« riptions, how- 
ever, will Lady letters be most 
Their deepest charm lies in the fact 


confidence; 


Gordon's 
prized 
thai they reveal one of the most fascinating 
of modern women, one who was almost the 
best specimen of the highest type of Anglo- 
Saxon highly cultivated, ten- 
der, strong, fearless; always ready to pro- 


womanhood 


tect the weak from social or political ty- 


ranny; hating pretence; mixing as a mat- 
ter of course with the best that London 
could offer or with the humble fellaheen 
at Luxor; radiantly beautiful: both witty 
and humorous; and of perfect courage. 


These letters, written in solitary exile by a 
consumptive stricken in the prime of life, 
have no trace of invalidism about them; 
and, but for passing references to her con- 
dition, one would suppose that the writer 
Was as Vigorous in body as in mind. But, as 
Mr. George Meredith says, in an admirable 
introduction, “her dislike of superlatives, 
renders hard the task of portray- 
woman calls them 
forth. To him knowing her, they would not 
fit; her individuality passes between epi- 
thets. Lucie Duff Gordon was of the 
order of women of whom a man of many 
years may say that their like is to be met 
but once or twice in a lifetime."’ 

Lady Gordon's daughter, Mrs. Janet Roag, 
edits this volume. It is to be regretted that 
she has not amplified the biographical me- 


ing a whose character 


moir, which stands practically as it first 
appeared in 1875. A more detailed account 
of the beautiful Lucie would be welcomed 


by every one who comes to know her throug 
these letters, and who will hardly be ap- 
the to her in 
Mrs. Ross's ‘Three Generations of English- 
women.’ A few inaccuracies ought also to 
have been corrected; Heine's 
“Wenn ich an deinem Hause,” first printed 
in 1824, could not have been inspired by the 
merry girl of thirteen with whom he played 
at Boulogne in 1834. The volume has three 
portraits of Lady Gordon, but not the most 
beautiful, by Phillips. 


peased by chapters devoted 
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Sheridan's London: David Nutt. 


1902. 


Plays. 


There bave beep many editions of Sheri- 
dan's fanious comedies, but all careful stu- 
stage literature will be glad to 
possess the authoritative version, printed 
from the original manuscripts and edited 
by W. Fraser Rae, which has been pub- 
lished by David Nutt, in a handsome and 
convenient volume, with every advantage 
of good paper and typography. Compara- 
tively few persons, probably, are aware 
that none of these plays except “The Ri- 
vals’ was given to the world in printed 
form by Sheridan himself. All the other 
published copies were reproductions of 
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those used upon the stage. The original 
manuscript of “The Rivals’ was lost, un- 
fortunately, in the fire which destroyed Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, and it is therefore 
impossible to discover the character or the 
extent of the alterations made in the piece 
by the author between the first unsuccess- 
ful production of it on the 17th of January, 
1775, and the second triumphal presenta- 
tion nine days later. This, perhaps, is not 
a matter of much consequence. At all 
events, we have the comedy in the amend- 
ed form which Sheridan prepared for the 
press. Thus there is now a certified text 
of all the plays, which can scarcely fail to 
be useful hereafter. 

In common with other playwrights, Sher- 
idan, of course, suffered a good deal at the 
hands of stage-managers and actors, but 
on the whole he has not been treated very 
badly. Even adapters, such as Mr. Augus- 
tin Daly, did not venture to take important 
liberties with his dialogue. That he was 
“cut”? sometimes pretty severely, as in the 
cases of Faulkland and Julia in “The Ri- 
vals,” is not to be wondered at. That the 
creator of the Absolutes, Sir Lucius and 
“Fighting Bob,” should have been respon- 
sible for this precious pair is a literary fact 
that cannot easily be explained. Yet, 
strange to say, that intolerable prig and 
egotist Faulkland excited the admiration 
of more than one contemporary critic. In 
his prefatery notes, Mr. Rae furnishes a 
number of extracts from the press notices 
of “The Rivals” as originally played, and 
they make very amusing reading. In many 
respects, they are almost as silly as those 
of to-day, but they indicate pretty plainly 
that gross incompetency was almost as 
common among actors then as it is now. 

In addition to the Sheridan pieces, 
Rivals,” ‘The School for Scandal,” “The 
Critic,” “St. Patrick’s Day,’ and ‘‘The Du- 
enna,” 
Frances Sheridan’s “A Journey to Bath” 
and an introduction by the late Marquess 
of Dufferin, Sheridan’s great grandson, 
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Splendid chance for agriculture, fine stock, dairy- 
ing, or hop-raising; it is the largest body of good 
hop land under one ownership on the coast. Will 
be sold at a bargain. Investigation invited, 

Address B. H., Room 46, ee Bidg., 916 
Market St., San Francisco, California, 
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W. J. GHENT, in | JOHN BATES CLARK, Columbia University, in 
OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM THE CONTROL OF TRUSTS 
Gives a careful analysis of present industrial | é Argues in favor of curbing the power of 
PROBLEMS coming state of sociely. If hin View la right ey of «The Philosophy a a is author 
OF THE Rough therein no teceer book hick eiinas | _ TRUSTS Smo, Cloth, ees ne (Phalage 8 ts 


so much toward creating opposition to present 
conditions as this will do, 


Cloth, 1@mo, $1.25 net. In a few days. 


BROOKS ADAMS, in 


THE NEW EMPIRE 


Deals with the fluctuations in social equilib- 


PROBLEMS rium which bave accounted for a constantly 

OF changing seat of empire in the past; by one 

A of the most entertaining writers on political 

NATIONAL and economic subjects, author of “The Law 
SUPREMACY of Civilization and Decay,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 10 cts.) 


By WM. GARROTT BROWN, Harvard University. 


THE LOWER SOUTH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


“An exceptionally competent piece of historical writ- 
ing.”—HamiILton W. MaBIe. 


PROBLEMS “T have read it through with care,and with much 
OF THE interest. It is keen, penetrating, sympathetic, and, | 
= | 

SOUTH above all, sane.”"—KENDBIO CHARLE# BaBUOCK, Untver- 


sity of California. 


Cloth, Or. 8vo, $1,50 net. (Postage 12 cts.) 


MICHAEL A. LANE, in 


THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE FUTURE 


PROBLEMS CONDITIONS OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 
OF SOCIAL Aims to develop a law of social motion, fore- 
“ shadowing the future of human society in its 
THEORY 


moral, intellectual, and economic forms. 
Hloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. (Postage, 14 cts.) 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN, Sometime Managing Editor of 
the New York Evening Post, in 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS 


Has written a book ‘admirable in conception 


SOME and execution, in Se vision and fairminded- 
ness—no other work exists upon the subject 

arte nrg that approaches it—to the United States at large 
7 me it is of value, but to the Western State it seems 


of special pertinence.” —( Topeka State Journal, ) 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. (Postage 21 cts.) 


By GEORGE L. BOLEN. 
THE PLAIN FACTS AS TO 
THE TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF 


With chapters on the Railroad Problem and 


PROBLEMS Municipal Monopolies. ‘ The treatment is so 
OF THE direct there can be no misunderstanding it. 
The book deserves careful campaign study ’"— 

TRUSTS (Philadelphia Public Ledger.) 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.56 net. (Postage, 11 cts.) 





CHARLES ZUEBLIN, Chicago University, in 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL PROGRESS 


CHAPTERS IN MUNICIPAL SOCIOLOGY 


Takes up the problems of the so-called public 
utilities: transportation, street paving or clean- 
ing, sanitation, public buildings, public 
schools, libraries, children’s playgrounds, pub 


PROBLEMS lic baths, public gymnasiums, parks and beoule- 
OF THE vards and the questions of public control, 
GREAT ownership, and operation, ete. The discus- 
CITIES sion, popular and pleasing, is from the stand 


point of public welfare, and is based on re 
peated persona! investigations in leading cities, 
In the Citizen's Library. Half leather, $1.25 net. 

Postage, 12 ts.) 


PAUL S. REINSCH, University of Wisconsin, in 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


Treats of motives and methods of colonization. 


PROBLEMS rms of colonial government, institutions of 
OF THE colonial government, etc. He is the author of 
COLONIES ‘* World Politics.” 


In the Citizen’s Library. Half Leather, $1.%5 net. 


( Postage, 10 ets.) 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, in 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


Deals with charitable effort, filial relations 


PROBLEMS household adjustment, industrial amelioration, 
OF PHILAN- educational methods and political reform 
THROPIC “with a fulness of knowledge and a breadth of 
WORK ” sympathy that are remarkable.”—( (/urchman. 


In the Citizen's Library. Half Leather, $1.25 net. 


( Postage, 123 cts.) 


By the Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


ASTUDY OF VICTORY OVER LIFE’S TROUBLES 
Dr. Hillis, author of ‘‘ The Influence of Christ 


PROBLEMS i Modern Life,” has divided his new work 
F DAILY into seventeen chapters bearing on Happiness 
0 ~~ in its Relation to Personal Growth, Success 


and Influence, and the Victory over Trouble 
and Suffering. 


Ready next week, Cloth, $1.50 net, 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, in 


THE SOCIAL UNREST 


Writes from close observation of live 


, jues 
PROBLEMS tions such as trades unions, strikes, the intro 
OF SOCIAL duction of machinery, etc., and on all topics 
PRACTICE speaks straight from his convictions as to vital 


social questions. Cloth, 12mo. In Preparatiun 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 
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THE SIX ISSUES OF 


The Nation 


To be published on November 13, 20, 27, December 4, 11, and 
18, will contain the HoLtipay ANNOUNCEMENTS of the 
leading Publishers. Copy for these issues and corrected proofs, 
if proofs are required, should be in our hands by November 11, 
18, 25, December 2, 9, and 16 respectively. 








SOME OPINI ONS: 


“<I have been a reader of THe NATION 
recommended by ‘THe Nation, because | ' for many years, and I take pleasure in ac- 
I know that its reviews are written by, knowledging my indebtedness to it, espe- 





Te | ae feel safe in buying a ‘book | 


specialists and well-informed critics, and | 


because it seldom, if ever, 
side of leniency. In my personal copy I 
mark all notices of books that I think 
desirable for purchase, selecting brief but 
comprehensive extracts, descriptive or ap- 
preciative. 
the advertising columns. 


cut out by the office clerk and pasted on) 
cards for presentation to the Book Com-_| 


mittee.’’——-FREDERICK M. CrunpeEn, 
brarian, St. Louis Public Library, in The | 


Library ‘fournal. 


‘“’Tue Narion still maintains its — 
disputed supremacy among the literary | 
journals of the world.”—The Bookman, | 


London. 


“Un approached and unapproachable.” 
—RHartjord Evening Post. 


errs on the! 


The markings include also | 


Li- | 


cially for its valuable Correspondence and 
its Literary Notes and its Book Notices. 
I am very far from agreeing with it at all 
times, either in opinion or in spirit, but I 
should be very sorry to be deprived of its 
visits to my table.”—President Angell, of 
the University of Michigan. 





es | 
[These are all | 


“THe Natrion—a newspaper which 
I read regularly and with profit. A news- 
paper which is the best, so far as my ex- 
| perience goes, of all American newspapers, 
_and one of the best anywhere.’ "_. Matthew 
| Arnold in “A Word About America.” 


| “One of the greatest creations of 


'American journalism. The first Ameri- 
can weekly of a high character; independ- 
ent in politics, strong and incisive in dis- 
cussion, bright and illuminative in its cur- 


—Spring field Repub.tcan. 


rent comments.”’ 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
BISHOP SPALDING 


- | Is always an event of 
interest to a wide circle 
Of readers, but his latest 
4 book will appeal to a 
much larger number 
than usual because of 
its timely subject, 


SOCIALISM 













For Christmas and All the Year 


The best edited, best printed, best bound music volumes extant. 





THE INITIAL VOLUMES JUST ISSUED ARE 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS FREDERIC CHOPIN 








AND LABOR Edited by HENRY T. FINCK FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
The volume contains some of Voice. — = oe $1.50; Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.50 
: cloth, gilt, each, ,50. Nesaseaieice ccealenadiek ail titnaaial: li iid ae 
his most characteristic Contains portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay ; 
The fifty best songs of the twenty greatest by the editor, and 1e com 
utterances. song composers, arranged in chronologic order beautiful numbers. The most artist , = 
om Moza o MacDowell with portraits and fvi llect from every p ‘ cw ever 
Ready November 10, 80 cts. net pce aremercih rll is ina lly se fying 








y 


Send for booklet giving full details and list of volumes preparing 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY : : BOSTON, MASS. 


ATseé 


OTHER BOOKS BY 
BISHOP SPALDING 
Opportunity and Other Essays 


Education and the Higher Life 
Things of the Mind 


Means and Ends of Education An Open Letter to You! 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the TN 









least of these, my brethren’’—the lepers of Surinam 
Each, $1.00 —‘tye have done it unto me."* 
o. ism, and BETHESDA, THE PROTESTANT LEPER 
mamiem, Aan — —s andl Educstion HOME AT GROOTE CHATILLON, SURINAM onsta 
Aphorisms and Reflections DUTCH GUIANA, SOUTH AMERICA, has sent O. 
Each, 80 cents net its superintendent, the REV. HENRY T. WEISS, 


AND WIFE, who are devoting their lives to the 


care of these poor lepers, to the United States, in M y N >» ~k \ a 
Of Booksellers Generally, or of the | | order to appeal to the PROTESTANT CHRIS en s ec \ ear. 














TIANS of this country for means to erect additional 
Publishers much-needed buildings. The current expenses are English Squares, Knots, Four in Hands, Bat Wing 
A.C. McClurg @ Co., Chicago met by friends in Surinam, Holland, England, and Ties. Mufflers. and Silke Handkerchief 
Germany. Every dollar, therefore, you may now aie Sey . 
contribute will be used exclusively in enlarging Collars, Cutts, and Brace 
a eS ae ee eee ee the home, so that every leper (THERE ARE 3,000 | Dress Shirts, Night Shirts, and Flannel Hunting 
IN SURINAM) who applies can be received The Shirts, Made to Measure and Ready to Wear 


Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, Rt. Rev. Ethelbert 


- -ajamas, In-Door Gowns, Jackets, and Bath Gowns. 
Talbot, D.D., in forwarding a contribution, writes: Pajamas, —— Ja — ; 
P **May I also be permitted to express the hope that 


God's blessing may attend and crown your praise ( | > 
. , worthy efforts in behalf of so excellent a charity.”’ J Oves. 
One of the rarest books on this subject to be | Thus it will be seen that the members of all 
; Protestant churches, without exception, have joined bs ~wHICTere : > > 
reprinted by the Burrows Brothers bands fm thin Chatet-lhe eouk.of sellecine the out Courvoisiers, Fownes, Dents. 
of Cleveland. ° ferings of the lepers of Surinam. The leper com 


‘oachman’s Fur Gloves, C nd Capes 
mittee in Paramaribo consists of all the Protestant Coachman’s Fur Gloves, 7 Cay 


Lionel Wafer’s “Voyage & Description,” churches in the colony—the Dutch Reformed. the Automobile Gauntlet se Lap Rob 





Lutheran, and the Moravian. MRS. L. PIGOTT, Steamer and Colle Rugs. 
Edited by George Parker Winship of the John | 2" Episcopalian, the wife of the British Consul, Sweaters, Carriage Wraps, Suit Cases 
Carter Brown Library. spent a week at the leper home, and has published 


a soul-stirring booklet, WITH THE LEPERS 
With an introduction, notes, and a most valuable | OF SURINAM. It will be sent to every cor 
: index. The edition limited to 750 copies on Dick trit t Y Bie 1 I lig y ~ 4 
inson hand-made paper (net $350). and 27 copies on r yutor, ou Ww be delighted to read it. Con- 
Imperial Japanese vellum (24 of which are for sale) | tTibutions to the building fund will be most grate- 
from the famous Insetsu Kiokti of Japan (net | fully acknowledged by REV. HENRY T. WEISS, 
$500). Beautifully printed, about 300 pages Svo, 12 CHURCH STREET, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


| Droaderay AS 19th at. 



















done in the finest American ribbed cloth. An exact Yours sincerely, H. T. F NEW VORK. 
reprint from the edition of 1699 with all the plates, aggre YP 
map, and new chart for comparative purposes. this ~ — —-- 
eee stand a S one of the finest pieces 
of reprinting attempted in America in many years. These trade-mark cri nes on eve « le 
The experiences of this famous old traveller (and “A Liter : es ‘ Ty package 
perchance beceanaer) are as interesting and excit- Merary | PeSAVis u i tay AyD 
ng as the best portions of Esquemeling or Capt. ® 508 Sen 
— a. ee ne ny _— delightfully read Moulton s Literary Criticism 
able and extensive foreword, throwing much light “6S ly i lutble to literary workers R . ALS 
on subjects heretofore doubtful. As an artistic pr ae eo cate a As - “ BA LE st . 
pemiuction, the orien ine “ee. first rank. A Students, and olatiy readers, Perfect Breakfast gecrt Health Cereals 
rover not unlike Marco Polo or Richard Burton, ple vol. sent, prepaid. on requ N Cake and Pastry. 
blessed with the gift of being able to tell of bia Sample vol. sent, prepaid, om request pete ie (prt gy teu 
wanderings in a clear and readable style, this Lonc iy MILLer 1cFE.ir7thSe.. N yY Unlike all offer 3 Ask Grovers. 
pees teh yg a be Gasket one of the classics 7 . : pdoD seal erawicid teph rs For ok pr, write 
of Englis dventure-Literature. Nicaragua of that : 
day, and this, is vividly set forth. The name of -- — — - FARWELL & RHIN , ertown, N, Y., U.S.A, 
the Ry ey h~ are doing some of the finest 

work of this kind in America. {8 a guarantee as to BOOKS When Callin le 
the excellence of the production. An illustrated AT MR GRANT oy tee 
descriptive circular on application. |} IBERAL Whenever you need a book 


DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. Financial. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS, Cleveland. selene aes fa? thaaee cee slips of books at reduced We buy and sell bille of exchange and 


; 2 make Cable transfers of money on F.urope 
P. E. GRANT, Books. LETTERS 


Australia, and South Africa; also make 
23 W. 42D ST. . é . NEW YORK collections and tssue Commercial and 
(Mention thia advertisemént and receive a dlecount * CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits available tn all parte 


| of the world 
RARE PRINTS a a i Scenes — ~ —— | International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 
f | BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. A Tale of Mormon Life NO. 59 WALL STREST, NEW YORK 


oo 
eee are ae ee Om SOU EraiOn. Y¥Y ORDER OF THE PROPHET § | FLQWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., |_Of All Booksellers, $130 |“ B | fix p> 


1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Japan proof of Portrait, engraved on wo " 
| highest atyle of the art, sent, charges pa d. on rece 
| of five dollars (§5) by GuerTav Kaveur 

341 Main Street, East Orange, N 
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The Cambridge ee 
Modern History 


READY NOV. l. 
Planned by the late Lord ACTON, LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D., and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 











To be complete in twelve volumes. Royal 8vo. 





THE TOPICS OF THE DIFFERENT VOLUMES AS PROFECTED ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


V. Boursons anp Stuarts. IX. Napo.teon. 
VI. Tue Eicureenta Century. 
VII. Tue Unirep Srartes. 


VIII. Tue Frencn Revorurion. 


I. Tue Renaissance. 
X. ResroraTion anD REACTION. 

XI. Tue Growru or NarTIoNaLirIEs. 

XII. Tue Latest Ace. l] 


II. THe Rerormarion. 
III. 
IV. 


Tue Wars or RELIGIONS. 
Tue Tuirty Years’ War. 


eC Pes E principles which guided the conception of this work were laid down, and 

the scheme of it was drawn up, by the late Lord Acton, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University. On his retiring from the editorship when no 
longer able to contend against illness, the task of giving effect to the scheme was 
undertaken by Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and formerly Professor of 
History in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester; Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
formerly Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh; and Mr. Stanley Leathes, 
Fellow and Lecturer in History in Trinity College. In the Preface to Vol. I., the 
Editors have briefly stated the principles which they believe Lord Acton to have 
followed, and to which it is their attention to adhere. 


VOL I. THE RENAISSANCE 


750 pp., Royal 8vo, Buckram, gilt tops, $3.75 net 





By E, J. PAYNE, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


The Ottoman Conquest 
By J. B. BURY, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow and Regius Professor of 
Greek in Trinity College, Dublin. 


Italy and Her Invaders 
By STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Florence: Savonarola 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Queen’s College,Oxford. 


By L. ARTHUR BURD, M.A. 


Rome and the Temporal Power 
By RICHARD GARNETT, G.B., LL.D. 


France By STANLEY LEATHES. 


The Netherlands 
By A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. 


Florence: Machiavelli 





(postage 30 cts.) 
CONTENTS — 
Introductory Note By the late Bishop CREIGHTON, D. D. The Early Tudors By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D. 
The Age of Discovery. The New World Economic Change 


By WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College. 


The Classical. Renaissance 
a “ RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of 
reek. 


The Christian Renaissance 
By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College. 


Catholic Europe By WV. BARRY, D.D, 


The Eve of the Reformation By HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
Venice By HORATIO BROWN, LL.D. 


Germany and the Empire 
By T. F. TOUT, M. A., Professor of History in the Owens 
College, Manchester. 


and the Slavonic Kingdoms 
By EMIL REICH, LL.D. 


The Catholic Kings By H. BUTLER CLARK, M.A. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
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